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COMBINATIONS OF THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ORGANS. 
COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM. 


Se.r-Esteem, combined with Hope, sees every- 
thing in the future that suits its own selfish 
wishes. When Hope is very strong, and intellect 
moderate, the man of great Self-Esteem has a 
confidence in his own good fortune which no dis- 
asters can abate. His thoughts are fixed upon 
some object of desire, which he still continues to 
expect, after a thousand disappointments, and he 
ever confidently believes that he shall obtain the 
object hoped for. This was the case with Robert 
Bruce, who, in the greatest depth of his distress, 
ever confidently expected to regain the crown, 
and to recover the liberties of his country; and 
continued to do so under circumstances which, to 
a man of deep reflection, must have appeared per- 
fectly desperate. This was the case with Mary 
M’Innes, who, when she earnestly désired any- 
thing, said that it was often ‘* borne on her mind” 
that she should obtain it; and whatever strong 
emotions impelled her, whether they were ex- 
pressed in prayers or imprecations, believed that 
these had the power to procure her what she de- 
sired, as the Sagas of the North, who believed 
they possessed the power, by their prayers, to 
procure a wind or to dispel a tempest. A similar 
trait is related by the late Mr. Nugent Bell, in his 





very interesting account of the Huntingdon peer- 
age case. He mentions, that when Captain Has- 
tings, now Lord Huntingdon, was quite depressed 
by the difficulties that were thrown in his way, 
§ and expressed his fears 

that that young man 
(meaning Mr. Bell) had 
been deceived by his too 
great eagerness to serve 
him, his wife, Mrs. Has- 
tings, used to say, “ Leave 
that young man alone, 
and my life on it, he will 
succeed.” Strong Self- 
Esteem and Hope, dazzled 

Ss with the prospect of a 
SerpEstzrm—Smarr. title, and with a more 
limited intellect, which rendered her blind to the 
difficulties, would produce exactly such a mani- 
festation. 

Self-Esteem, combined with Ideality, will pro- 
duce a strong desire to enjoy objects which are 
remarkable for beauty. The ingredient of Self- 
Esteem will here show itself in the same engross- 
ing and exclusive spirit which we have seen ac- 
companies it in some of the other combinations. 
It will not only lead the individual to desire the 
enjoyment of what is beautiful, but he will not be 
satisfied without the exclusive enjoyment of it. 
This combination leads to the enormous prices 
which are sometimes given for pictures and other 
objects of art, particularly if to any real or sup- 
posed beauty in them there be added the enhanc- 
iny quality of rarity. It is Self-Esteem, in addi- 
tion to Ideality, which makes us put such a value 
upon what is extremely rare; for that which is 
beautiful in itself never can become less so be- 
cause another person has the same. To the man 
of great Self-Esteem, however, this makes all the 
difference in the world. In pictures, it is the 
pride of the collector to possess so many “ un- 
doubted originals.” And to the biblio-maniac 
the possession of a unique copy of a work is a 
treasure above all price. The same combination 
leads to the inclosing of large tracts of beautiful 








scenery, to form a park or pleasure-ground ; and 
although, perhaps, the proprietor does not see it 
twice a year, the sacred precincts are neverthe- 
less guarded with scru- 
pulous care, and “‘ men- 
traps and spring-guns” 
are set to keep the pro- 
Sanam vulgus aloof. It 
must have been a pro- 
digious Self-Esteem, 
joined to great Ideality, 
which gave existence to 
Fonthill. 

That Self-Esteem, 
which is so prevalent a 
feature in the English 
character, may perhaps 
account for what seems almost peculiar to this 
country—the many splendid country residences 
and parks of our nobility, the care with which they 
are kept, and, we may add, guarded from profane 
intrusion. In France and Italy, the chateaux and 
palazzos of the nobility are almost everywhere fall- 
ing to ruin, and the gardens that once surrounded 
them, and which still exhibit some remains of the 
taste and wealth of their former owners, are become 
perfectly neglected, and reduced to the state of 
wildernesses. In these countries Self-Esteem is 
not so prevalent as in England. The Love of 
Approbation, which probably with them gave rise 
to such structures, has now yielded to unfavorable 
circumstances, or has taken a different direction. 
To the same cause may be owing the greater ease 
with which you get admittance abroad to collec- 
tions of paintings and works of art of all kinds. 
Privacy and retirement, even in private dwell- 
ings, does not seem to be there regarded as a 
matter of comfort ; and you may at any time see 








* Se.r-Estzem imparts self-appreciation, self-reliance, 
self-respect, independence, dignity, love of liberty and 
power, pride of character, manliness, and maguanimity. 
Its perversion gives egotism, hauteur, tyranny, and super- 
ciliousness ; its deficiency allows one to feel small, to be 
diffident and wanting in self-confidence and manly dig- 
nity. 
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the palace of a Roman noble, and walk through 
every room, from the cellar to the garret, by 
paying half-a-crown to a domestic. Love of Ap- 
probation thus induces them to show what an 
Englishman, from his great Self- Estecm, engrosses 
to himself. In this, Self-Esteem, within due 
bounds, is necessary to respectability. 

Self-Esteem, joined to a large Conscientious- 
ness, makes a man to be very tenacious and stick- 
ling in regard to the rights and privileges of him- 
self and his fellows, and feelingly alive to-any 
supposed invasion of them. Hence arises, as we 
imagine, the prodigious irritability of the English 
nation on the subject of liberty, or what they are 
pleased to ider as such. The speeches of 
mob-orators, and the declamations in the radical 
prints, are perfect marrow to the bones of John 
Bull, and are exactly calculated to tickle his Self- 
Esteem through the medium of his Cautiousness 
and Conscientiousness. The same combination 
will account for the well-known aristocratical 
tendencies of the great Whig families of England, 
and for the apparent inconsistency of their con- 
stantly ringing the changes upon the common 
topics of declamation, as to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, while they are themselves the 
greatest contemners of that very ‘* people” whose 
rights they are so fond of talking about. While 
among the lower orders, Self-Esteem, in the com- 
bination just mentioned, excites their indignation 
against anything like oppression; among the 
higher, it excites that horror of a vagrant or a 
poacher which besets so many worthy and pa- 
triotic noblemen. 

But of all the combinations of Self-Esteem, the 
most thoroughly untractable is when it is joined 
to a great Firmness. With this combination, it 
would require the most enlarged intellect, and 
the best constitution of the moral powers, to pre 
serve the individual from the imputation of ob- 
stinacy. 





But as these very seldom meet in entire per- 
fection in one develepment, the tendency of the 
combination certainly is to produce this imprac- 
ticable quality. Cautiousness would be a de- 
sirable addition to this combination, in order to 
prevent the possessor from too rashly committing 
himself; for when he has once done so, he can not 
endure the thought of retracting, and he will die, 
rather than acknowledge his error. It is reported 
of a great literary character, that the first time he 
saw asparagus he began to eat the white part, 
and when told that he should eat the green, and 
not the white, he replied that_he “ always ate the 
white part of asparagus.” He, however, did not 
eat any more; and he was never afterward ob- 
served to eat asparagus. 

Self-Esteem, combined with Wonder, will pro- 
duce a desire to excite this sentiment in others, 
and to astonish them by some display of our own 
powers or performances. A man with large Self- 
Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Wonder, with 
a defective Conscientiousness and limited intellect, 
is peculiarly fitted for drawing a long bow. He 
will always be the hero of his own tale; and if 


the most incredible exploits and adventures he 
has gone through. If he has been abroad, there 
will be no bounds to the wonders he will relate of 








Munchausen—a liar of the first magnitude. Fer- 
dinand Mindez Pinto was but a type of him. He 
will tell you 
“ Of an'res vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whose heads touch 
heaven ; 
And of the cannibals that each other eat— 
The anthropopbagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

If he has been in action, Hannibal and Alex- 
ander were fools to him. He is fit to stand by 
‘Cesar and give direction ;’ and for deeds of 
desperate valor, his are of such a kind that those 
of Robert Bruce, Wallace, or Amadis de Gaul are 
not to be mentioned on the same day. If a battle 
is lost, he will tell you, had he commanded on the 
occasion, how he would have avoided the faults of 
the leader, and converted the defeat into a vic- 
tory. He would “ chailenge twenty of the enemy, 
and kill °em—twenty more, kill ’em—twenty more, 
kill them.” The man is perhaps otherwise good- 
natured, quiet, and inoffensive, and if you take 
his stories with some grains of allowance, may be 
really a sensible and an amusing companion. 

In reference to the intellectual powers, Self- 
Esteem produces this effect, that however defi- 
cient those powers may be that are joined with it, 
the individual will confidently believe that his 
abilities are the measure of those of the whole 
human race, and that no man possesses any pow- 
ers that are superior to his. If he possesses good 
knowing powers, with a deficient reflection, he 
will believe that nothing is certain, or worthy of 
observation or attention, except facts; and he 
will treasure up these in endless variety. He will 
have no confidence in any knowledge which is the 
result of inference or reasoning. What you can 
place before him or make obvious to his senses, he 
will believe, but beyond that all will to him be 
darkness ; and because he does not possess powers 
which enable him to penetrate it, he will not be- 
lieve that any other can see farther or more 
clearly than he does. We have observed that 
persons with such a combination never become 
thorough converts to Phrenology. If they admit 
any part of it to be true, it is merely the coinci- 
dence between a certain development of brain and 
a certain faculty of mind. This they may admit 
in the case shown, but these they regard as no 
proof of what will be in other cases ; and they are 
constantly calling for more facts, conceiving that 
the science is never to be anything but an endless 
observation of these. With regard to its furnish- 
ing a rational account of the diversities of human 
character, and a consistent and harmonious sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, this is perfectly beyond 
the scope of their intellectual faculties, and they 
do not possess the power of discerning or even of 
imagining it. When you talk to them of this, 
they can not form a conception of what you mean. 
The relation among things which are clearly per- 
ceived by one who possesses a good Causality, ap- 
pear to him to be vague and imaginative, and he 
laughs at one who perceives them as an absurd 
visionary. You might as well speak to a blind 


| man on the subject of colors; nay, there is more 
you listen to him, he will give you an account of 


hope of the blind man understanding you than of 
him, for he feels and knows that you bavea sense 
and a power which the other does not possess ; 
but the man in whom Causality is deficient can 


what he has seen inhis travels. Hewill bea perfect | never be convinced of this, and the very deficiency 








itself deprives him of the capacity of feeling and 
knowing that such deficiency exists. You talk to 
him in an unknown tongue, which he does not and 
never can by any possibility understand. 

It is the same with every other description of 
intellect ; and indeed when Self-Esteem is great, 
the conceit of abilities seems generally to exist in 
the precisely inverse ratio of the possession of 
them. When the talents are naturally great, 
then the individual does not seem to arrogate 
to himself more than his just degree of abil- 
ity or merit, nor more than every one is will- 
ing to allow him. Self-Esteem, then, seems to 
take the direction of undervaluing the talents of 
others, rather than of overrating our own; but, 
in case of limited intellect, nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the airs of consequence which we 
see put on in conjunction with the total want of 
everything that can command our respect. The 
novelists and writers of comedy have drawn 
largely from this source of the ludicrous. The 
absurdity seems to arise from the prodigious in- 
congruity between the solemn dignity of the out- 
ward demeanor and the pitiful inanity within. 
Of this the following may be given as an instance : 

* Attached to the king’s printing-office there 
was for many years a singular character, of the 
name of John Smith, in the capacity of messen- 
ger, who died in 1819 at the advanced age of nine- 
ty-nine years. During a period of eighty years 
did this honest creature fill the humble station of 
errand carrier at his majesty’s printing-office. 
But what was accounted humble became in his 
hands important ; and the ‘king’s messenger,’ as 
he always styled himself, yielded to none of his 
majesty’s ministers in the conception of the dig- 
nity of his office when intrusted with king’s 
speeches, addresses, bills, and other papers of 
state. At the offices of the secretaries of state, 
when loaded with parcels of this description, he 
would throw open every chamber without cere- 
mony. The treasury and exchequer doors could 
not oppose him, and even the study of archbishops 
has often been invaded by this important messen- 
ger of the press. His antiquated and greasy garb 
corresponded with his wizard-like shape, and his 
immense cocked hat was continually in motion to 
assist him in the bows of the old school. The 
recognition and nods of great men in office were 
his delight. But he imagined that this courtesy 
was due to his character, as being identified with 
the state; and the chancellor and the speaker 
were considered by him in no other view than 
persons filling departments in common with him- 
self; for the seals of the one and the mace of the 
other did not, in his estimation, distinguish them 
more than the bag used by himself in the trans- 
mission of the dispatches intrusted to his care. 
The imperfect intellect piven to him seemed only 
to fit him for the situation he filled. Take him 
out of it, he was as helplese as a child, and easily 
became a dupe to those who were disposed to im- 
pose upon him ”* 

The sense of self-importance, which is conferred 
by this faculty upon persons in the meanest sit- 
uations, and with the humblest acquirements, 
seems to be a wise provision of nature. It ren- 
ders its possessor happy and contented with that 
“modicum of sense” which has been conferred 
upon him, who otherwise would be miserable, if 
aware of his own deficiencies. Some amusing in- 
stances of its influence are given in the ** Memoirs 
of P. P., Clerk of this Parish,” by the members of 
the Scriblerus Club. 

We shall add but one circumstance more in re- 
gard to the feeling of Self-E:teem, namely, that 





* The Percy Anecdotes. 
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it seems to be an essential ingredient in eccen- 
tricity of character. It leads the possessor in all 
his pursuits, and in his habits of living and act- 
ing, to please himself, in the first instance, with- 
out regard to the opinions of others, or to what 
they may say concerning him. While Love of 
Approbation would incline us to accommodate our 
conduct, as far as possible, to the opinions of those 
around us, Self-Esteem, if predominant in the 
character, will lead us to set them at defiance, 
and to follow the bent of our own inclinations, 
without regard to others. It coincides remark- 
ably with this, that England, where Self-Esteem 
is a prevailing feature in the national develop- 
ment, is the very hotbed of eccentricity and orig- 
inality of character ; while in France, where 
Love of Approbation is more prevalent than Self- 
Esteem, there is much less apparent diversity of 
character and manners; there is not, as some 
acute observers have informed us, that kind of 
angularity and singularity so frequently observed 
in the minds and manners of our countrymen, 
but all are worn and rubbed down to one common 
standard. 

We may, perhaps, at a future period, give our 
readers a similar statement in regard to the 
effects of Love of Approbation in combination 
with other predominant qualities. In the mean 
time, we hope that they have received some plea- 
sure and instruction from our present specula- 
tion; and in saying this, we trust we do not ex- 
hibit too large an endowment of the propensity 
which has been the subject of it. 





THE BRITISH POETS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 





COWPER. 
Ir there ever was a man “ too full of the milk 
of human kindness to catch the nearest way,” it 
was the poet of Olney. Destined by his friends 
to the bar, his peculiar organization wholly dis- 
qualified him for success in the legal profession. 
The stormy struggles of life, of the forum, or the 
hall were about as genial to his nature as the 
tornado is to the hare-bell, shaken by a breath. 
In what, then, consisted his unfitness? Neither 
in intellectual nor moral deficiency—none will 
believe it of the author of the ‘“° Task”—nor yet 
in want of ambition, that convenient solution in 
similar cases, for he has written to perpetuate his 
name, and possessed all a poet’s sensibility to 
applause and censure. He was not without 
ambition, but, as Lady Macbeth would say, 
** without the illness should attend it.” Phre- 
nology alone can furnish the true key to his 
character, and open out all his peculiarities, all 
his weaknesses, and all his virtues. His head was 
much above the average size, his temperament 
chiefly nervous, the intellectual and moral region 
predominant, Cauti and Conscienti 
very large, while Hope, Self-Esteem, Combative- 
ness, and Destructiveness were relatively de- 
ficient. Such are the simple data from which, 
joined with other conditions, a hundred phrenolo- 
gists, possessing the inductive spirit of their science, 
would infer the same results. But let us turn ot 
his actual history. He studied, or rather dallied 
over, law for several years, and was in due time 
called to the bar. On his first attempt to speak 
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in public he was seized with such excessive trep- 
idation that he could not articulate, and the 
failure acting on his sensitive system, produced a 
severe and dangerous nervous affection. This was 
not an embarrassment which custom could remove, 
or even greatly modify, but flowed inevitably from 
his organization, which disposed him to great 
timidity, self-distrust, and morbid exaggeration 
of difficulties. The same deep sense of his un- 
worthiness we see at a later period of his life, 
where he appears before us in the character of a 
Christian, entangled in the metaphysical dogmas 
of theology, overwhelmed with a consciousness of 
guilt, and shuddering at the prospect of eternal 
reprobation. Painfully impressed with his in- 
ability to practice his profession, he soon entirely 
abandoned it, and sought peace in obscurity. 
Buried in the gloom of Olney, he lived for many 
years in violation of physical and mental laws, 
vainly endeavoring to find employment for his 
highly gifted mind in constructing farming uten- 
sils, superintending a small garden, and rearing 
rabbits—useful occupations enough as mere re- 
laxation, but altogether inadequate to supply the 
demands of a mind such as his. Nor was his 
social intercourse very nicely adapted to his 
nature. The amiable family of the Unwins, 
grateful as every friend of the poet must ever feel 
for their kindness and care, knew very little of 
his real character, and were much better calcu- 
lated to nourish his morbid views than to call 
forth those energies the due exercise of which has 
enrolled his name with the famous bards of his 
nation. A long and painful period passed in this 
retreat, and with the exception of some slight con- 
tributions to a hymn-book and an occasional 
sonnet, nothing indicated the existence of the 
poet. But he was visited by those better able to 
understand and appreciate him than his usual 
acquaintances. To Lady Austen and his charming 
cousin, the Lady Hesketh, whose refined manners, 
lively wit, avd brilliant intellect aroused his 
higher powers, we are chiefly indebted, not only 
for the *‘ Task,” but for many of his best produc- 
tions. To the influence, also, of these attractive 
qualities of his accomplished relative, which fur- 
nished his mind with the healthful excitement it 
so much needed, and to the mental labor thus 
superinduced, he in all probability owed the long 
exemption subsequently enjoyed, from that re- 
ligious gloom and melancholy which had been fast 
gathering like night over his entire moral nature. 

This admirably exemplifies the great advantage 
to health of body and mind, of calling forth the 
latter by presenting its appropriate objects. A 
few intelligent friends visiting him for a short 


| time, awakened into wholesome activity faculties 


which were rusting from disuse, or what was even 
worse, were employed upon the subtleties of 
theology, which filled his imagination with horrors. 
The consequence of this restored vigor was one of 
the most beautiful poems in our language, several 
excellent fugitive pieces, and the amusing adven- 
tures of John Gilpin, This last, as every reader 
knows, was composed in one of Cowper’s darkest 
moods, and it may be well to call, in passing, at- 
tention to this fact, as one of the thousands totally 
inexplicable upon any other than phrenological 
principles. It demonstrates the multiplex char- 
acter of the mind, and shows that the faculty of 
«« Wit” can be in action, suggesting the most ludi- 





crous incidents, even while Cautiousness and 
some other organs are filling the fancy with these 
frightful creations. But let us turn more particu- 
larly to his cranial developments. The perceptive 
faculties were very strong, indicated in the like- 
nesses more by the depth than breadth of his fore- 
head. Hence his descriptive power, the graphic 
vigor of which is equal to Thomson's in accuracy, 
but, in consequence of his smaller propensities, 
not in warmth of coloring. Comparing him with 
the author of the “ Seasons,” whom he somewhat 
resembles, we agree with Coleridge in thinking 
the latter the ‘‘ born poet.” There is commonly 
greater purity of style, if not more depth of 
thought, in the ‘‘ Task,” but it lacks the fervor 
and intensity of the “Seasons.” Cowper’s tem- 
perament was finer, and his Causality probably 
larger. But the Ideality, Language, and affective 
faculties of Thomson were much superior. Cow- 
per’s productions are usually compact, vigorous, 
and highly polished. They never offend the most 
cultivated taste, but often delight it, and on the 
other hand, seldom move the affections. Thom- 
son seizes the attention, holds it in spite of many 
faults, rivets it upon the subject. carries his 
reader right onward in the current of a sweeping 
amplification, and often in a perfect cataract of 
words; words, however, which frequently, with 
singular beauty, advance, expand, and enforce 
the thought. Comparison, in Cowper, was well 
developed, and Ideality, though by no means a 
ruling organ, was not deficient. Language, also, 
was rather large; in accordance with which he 
was not only an excellent linguist, but, in our 
humble opinion, his English style is unsurpassed 
in precision and purity, and combines to a greater 
degree strength and beauty with a chastened sim- 
plicity than that of any writer of the last or 
present century with whose works we are familiar. 
Benevolence, which was powerful, together with 
his small Destructiveness, created that extreme 
horror of war, however palliated by the necessity 
of nations, and that almost morbid sensibility to 
the infliction of pain upon any sentient being, so 
often manifested in his writings. 


“T would not number in my list of friends, 
(Faceeh graced with potished manners and fine sense, 
et wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


Veneration and Wonder, equally large and active, 
disposed him to see signs and tokens and a special 
providence in the operations of nature, whenever 
they deviated from common experience. Philo- 
sophical solutions of doubtful causes displeased 
him, and seemed to him profane. 


“ Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects ; 
Of action and reaction. He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels, 
And bids t»e world take heart, and banish fear. 
Thou fool! will thy Seeorery of the cause 
Suspend the effect or heal it?” 


Like all men of high intellectual and moral 
endowment, he was disgusted with the low stand- 
ard by which society regulates its actions, and he 
clung to the pleasing belief of eternal justice 
manifesting its retributive power in partial and 
particular instances. Like them, too, he was apt, 
for the want of a philosophy derived from the 
nature of things, to confound the physical and 
moral laws. Thus he beheld, in the great fog 
which covered Europe in 17838, the workings of an 
offended Deity. Conscientiousness and Cautious- 
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ness constitute, both from their size and morbid 
actions, the most striking points of his religious 
character. They were the greater part of his life 
in diseased action, and the source of much of his 
suffering, which was rendered frightfully intense 
by his very active temperament. His correspond- 
ence, especially that part of it relating to his 
religious experience, presents a painful picture of 
the unhealthy action of these organs. Nor is the 
gloom they leave upon the reader’s mind in the 
slightest degree lessened, by reflecting upon the 
manner in which some of his friends replied to 
those commnnications. The editor of those letters 
attempts, in his preface, to refute the notion, 
rather prevalent after the publication of Hayley’s 
life of the poet, that religion, or his views of 
religion, led to his mental aberrations; but, as 
we think, unsuccessfully. He states the poet’s 
gloom and hypochondria were entirely produced 
by his having in early life imprudently checked 
an erysipelatous affection of the face. That his 
health might have been thus injured, and his 
mind, in consequence, slightly affected, is not 
denied. But it can not be received, in the face of 
more powerful ones, as an adequate cause of 
Cowper’s insanity. That his peculiar notions of 
religion exercised a most powerful influence over 
his mind, can not be contested, since he has him- 
self recorded it. Nor will any unprejudiced in- 
quirer hesitate to acknowledge, after weighing all 
the circumstances of the case, that that influence 
was frightfully disastrous. Let us, then, remem- 
ber his organization—the predominant nervous 
temperament, the small Hope, moderate Self- 
Esteem, large Cauti and Conscienti : 
and it will at once be conceded that anything cal- 
culated to stimulate unduly the larger organs, 
and encumber the weaker, could not fail to be 
extremely pernicious, Now, one of the capital 
points of belief of the sect to which he was 
attached, is that of the “elect,” and the com- 
parative uselessness of good works to secure salva- 
tion. One of this persuasion, with a large endow- 
ment of Self-Esteem and Hope, will be very apt to 
think himself one of the chosen, even though his 
actual vices would make him appear, in the eyes 
of all others, utterly unworthy of the selection. 
And on the other hand, one of these same organs 
small, and believing thus, would, notwithstanding 
his whole life might have been marked by the 
severe practice of the higher virtues, fear, in his 
desponding moments, that he was destined to 
hopeless punishment. The latter was Cowper's 
case. But to show more clearly the influence of 
such views upon one of his organization, let us 
listen to himself. 





TO THE REV. MR. NEWTON. 


“My Dear Farenp—My device was intended 
to represent, not my own heart, but the heart of 
a Christian, mourning and yet rejoicing, pierced 
with thorns yet wreathed about with roses. I 
have the thorn without the rose. My brier is a 
wintry one, the flowers are withered, but the 
thorn remains.” 

Again, some months later : 

«‘T have been lately more dejected than usual ; 
more harassed by dreams in the night, and more 
deeply poisoned by them on the following day. I 
know not what is portended by an alteration for 
the worse, after e/even years of misery.” 

The eleven years here, makes the time during 
which he believed himself hopelessly doomed to 





future punishment; and thus he continues several 
years after: 

** Adam’s approach to the tree of life, after he 
had sinned, was not more effectually prohibited by 
the flaming sword, that turned every way, than 
mine to its great antitype has been now almost 
thirteen years, a short interval of two or three 
days, which passed about this time twelvemonth, 
alone excepted. For what reason it is that I am 
thus long excluded, if I am ever again to be ad- 
mitted, is known to God only. I can say but this, 
that if he is still my father, this paternal severity 
has toward me been such as that I have reason to 
account it unexampled. * * * Ifthe ladder of 
Christian experience reaches,’as I suppose it does, 
to the very presence of God, it has nevertheless 
its foot in the abyss. And if Paul stood, as no 
doubt he did, on the topmost round of it, I have 
been standing, and still stand, on the lowest, in 
this thirteenth year that has since I de- 
scended. In such 4 situation of mind, encom- 
passed by the midnight of absolute despair, and a 
thousand times filled with unspeakable horror, I 
first commenced author.” 

In this same letter he alludes to a fear ex- 
pressed by some of his religious friends<that he 
might be injured by the gayety of some of the in- 
telligent acquaintances who surrounded him ! 

*« At present, however, I have no connections at 
which either you, I trust, or any who love me and 
wish me well, have occasion to conceive alarm. 
* * * Tdo not know that there is among them 
a single person from whom [ am likely to catch 
contamination.” 

A month later, he writes in the same strain of 
hopelessness : 

“The dealings of God with me are to myself 
utterly unintelligible. More than a twelvemonth 
has passed since I began to hope that having 
walked the whole breadth of the bottom of this 
Red Sea, I was beginning to climb the — 
shore, and I prepared to sing the song of Moses. 
But I have been disappointed ; those hopes have 
been blasted; those comforts have been wrested 
from me. I could not be so a even by the 
arch enemy himself, as to be made to question the 
Divine nature of them; but I have been made to 
believe that God gave them to me in derision, and 
took them away in vengeance.” 

A long letter follows, of exculpation from cer- 
tain charges of living too gay a life, in which he 
anxiously assures his friend that riding out with 
Mrs. Unwin in the carriage and company of Lady 
Hesketh, has not led him into the dissipation his 
friends had feared. There can be but one feeling 
experienced by every sane mind toward those who 
would thus have deprived the uahappy poet of the 
little pleasure within his reach, and that is un- 
utterable disgust. 

Our space admits of no more extracts from that 
painful correspondence, nor do we suppose more 
to be necessary to convince the reader that what- 
ever happiness others may have found in the 
tenets he cherished, to Cowper they brought 
nothing but gloom and misery. 

Phrenologists perpetually urge divines, who 
possess peculiar opportunities for applying its 
benefits, to study the only true science of mind. 
Suppose the Rev. Mr. Newton, the poet's friend 
and spiritual counselor, could have been thus 
enlightened, and consequently been able to detect 
the peculiarities of Cowper’s organization, its 
excesses and defects, would he have responded as 
he did to those gloomy, morbid, hopeless letters ? 
When the poet’s fears at length extended even 
unto the horrid apprehension of eternal punish- 
ment—when his overwrought Conscientiousness 
magnified his venial offenses into crimes too deep 








for the infinite mercy of Heaven—could any divine 
acquainted, as every divine ought to be, with the 
difference between healthy and diseased mani- 
festations, have balanced—according to all the 
cold niceties of that merciless creed, which is the 
offspring of an exterminating spirit, savoring 
much more of man’s destructiveness than of the 
even-handed justice of God—all the probabilities 
and improbabilities of such a destiny for his friend, 
and that friend one who had never injured a 
human being—no, not a particle of organized 
matter—one who would not have doomed a Nero 
or a Caligula to the fate which, with so much self- 
abasement, he dreaded for himself? Would he 
have played and tampered with those insane 
horrors, instead of appealing to that intellect 
which, even in detailing them, evinced its strength, 
and to that sense of justice, never blind nor with- 
out charity, but when beholding his own frailties 
—instead of demonstrating, by a force of reason 
which his unhappy friend could not have resisted, 
the total impossibility of his ever suffering the 
frightful punishment he so much feared, but 
which, in the whole course of his sinless life, he 
could not have incurred? But the Rev. Mr. 
Newton was without light; the language which 
the Author of man has impressed upon the dome 
of thought had not then been interpreted aright, 
and the inner mysteries of the sanctuary were 
yet unsolved. c 

The melancholy poet, but too prone to observe 
the darker shades of life, required society the 
opposite to that which Olney or his religious 
associations furnished. And the attentive reader 
of his history can not fail to discover, in the salu- 
tary effects which ever followed his occasional 
intercourse with strong and healthy minds, the 
absurdity of that philosophy which, by a species 
of homeopathic treatment, would cure with what 
created the disease—would substitute the base for 
the antidote—and attempt to dissipate the mists 
by extinguishing the sun. 

During the five or more years when he was 
engaged upon the translation of Homer, his health 
was unusually sound, and his mind proportion- 
ately vigorous; but after that work was completed, 
and all proper excitement withdrawn from his 
faculties, he unwisely returned again to theo- 
logical mysticism. His intellect began to wander, 
and once more became thoroughly overcast; but 
now, unfortunately, with clouds and thick dark- 
ness no more to be completely dispelled, and 
whence he at last emerged, the dim phantom of 
himself, with his physical energies utterly sapped, 
his mind emasculate and shattered—-the unhappy 
victim of religious mania. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





Tue Human Brain anv THE Purse.—A 
man is but a silly fellow who thinks his purse 
will win him a bride of sense; for an empty 
purse is so much better than an empty brain, 
that the lady must be equally silly who would 
trust herself in his keeping. 

A true woman will be more captivated by the 
visible proportions of life and activity in a gentle- 
man than by an invisible pocket-book. 

Away, then, with the absurd theory that a 
lady is content with /ittle wit and much money. 
It is sufficient to say that where one is partially 
satisfied, one hundred would be miserable, and 
perhaps deservedly so, if they dared to be so mis- 


guided, 
- —<<—ED 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 

Wen you study this subject with a view to practice, you will find 
that the principles which I laid down in the fourth Lecture are of great 
importance as guides—namely, that each organ of the body has received 
a definite constitution, and that health is the result of the harmonious 
and favorable action of the whole. Hence it is not sufficient to pro- 
vide merely airy bed-rooms for children, if at the same time the means 
of cleanliness be neglected, or their brains be over-exerted in attend- 
ing too many classes, and learning too many tasks. The delicate brain 
of youth demands frequent repose. In short, a practical knowledge 
of the laws of the human constitution is highly conducive to the suc- 
cessful rearing of children ; and the heart-rending desolation of parents, 
when they see the dearest objects of their affections successively torn 
from them by death, should be viewed as the chastisement of ignor- 
ance or negligence alone, and not as proofs of the world being consti- 
tuted unfavorably for the production of human enjoyment. In this 
matter, however, parents should not look to their own happiness mere- 
ly ; they are under solemn obligations to the children whom they 
bring into the world. Improper treatment in infancy and childhood, 
at which period the body grows rapidly, is productive of effects far 
more prejudicial and permanent than at any subsequent age ;* and 
assuredly those parents are not guiltless who willfully keep themselves 
in ignorance of the organic laws, or, knowing these, refrain from acting 
in accordance with them in the rearing of their children. The latter 
have a positive claim (which no parent of right feeling will disregard or 
deny) on those who have brought them into existence, that they shall 
do all in their power to render it agreeable. 

Perhaps some may think that the importance of obedience to the 
organic Jaws has been insisted on more than the subject required. 
Such an idea is natural enough, considering that an exposition of these 
laws forms no part of ordinary education, and that obedience to them is 
enjoined by no human authority. There is no trace of them in the 
statute-book, none in the catechisms issued by authority of the Church ; 
and you rarely, if ever, hear them mentioned as laws of God, by his 
servants who teach his will from the pulpit. Nay, even the general 
tongue of society, which allows few subjects to escape remark, is silent 
with regard to them. Hence, it is probable that the importance of 
obeying the organic laws may to some appear to be over-estimated in 
these Lectures. But the universal silence which prevails in society 
has its source in ignorance. Physiology is still unknown to nineteen 
twentieths even of educated persons, and to the mass it is a complete 
terra incognita. Even by medical men it is little studied as a practical 
science, and the idea of its beneficial application as a guide to human 
conduct in general, is only now beginning to engage their attention. 
If to all this we add, that until Phrenology was discovered, the depend- 
ence of mental talents and dispositions on cerebral development was 
scarcely even suspected—and that belief in this truth is still far from 
being universal—the silence which prevails with respect to the organic 
laws, and neglect of them in practice, will not seem unaccountable. 

On this subject I would observe, that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the uncertain and the WWmascertained. It is now universally ad- 
mitted, that all the movements of matter are regulated; and that they 
are never uncertain, although the laws which they observe may, in 
some instances, be unascertained. The revolutions of the planets can 
be predicted, while those of some of the comets are still unknown; 
but no philosopher imagines that the latter are uncertain. The minut- 





* The principles which should guide parents in the treatment of children are stated 
and enforced in Dr. A. Combe’s work on the Physiological and Moral Treatment of In- 
fancy. 














est drop of water that descends the mighty fall of Niagara is regulated 
in all its mgyements by definite laws, whether it rise in mist and float 
in the atmosphere to distant regions, there to descend as rain; or be 
absorbed by a neighboring shrub, and reappear as an atom in a blossom 
adorning the Canadian shore ; or be drunk up by a living creature and 
mingle with its blood; or become a portion of an oak, which at a 
future time shall career on the ocean. Nothing can be less ascer- 
tained, or probably less ascertainable by mortal study, than the revolu- 
tions of such an atom; but every philosopher, without a moment’s 
hesitation, will concede that not one of them is uncertain.* The first 
element of a philosophic understanding is the capacity of extending the 
same conviction to the events evolved in every department of nature. 
A man who sees disease occurring in youth or middle age, and whose 
mind is not capable of perceiving that it is the result of imperfect or 
excessive action in some vital organ, and that imperfect or excessive 
action is just another name for deviation from the proper healthy state 
of that organ, is not capable of reasoning. It may be true that, in 
many instances, our knowledge is so imperfect, that we are unable to 
discover the chain of connection between the disease and its organic 
cause; but, nevertheless, he is no philosopher who doubts that such a 
connection exists, and that the discovery of it is presented as an im- 
portant practical problem to the human understanding to solve. 

One cause of the obscurity that prevails on this subject in the minds 
of persons not medically educated, is ignorance of the structure and 
“functions of the body; and another is, that diseases appear under two 
very distinct forms—structural and functional ; only the former of which 
is considered by common observers to constitute a proper malady. If 
an arrow be shot into the eye there is derangement of structure, and 
the most determined opponent of the natural laws will at once admit 
the connection between the blindness which ensues, and the lesion of 
the organ. But if a watchmaker or an optical instrument-maker, by 
long-continued and excessive exertion of the eye, have become blind, 
the disease is called functional ; because the function, from being over- 
stimulated, is impaired; but frequently no alteration of structure can 
be perceived. No philosophic physiologist, however, doubts that there 
is, in the structure, a change corresponding to the functional derange- 
ment, although human observation can not detect it. He never says 
that it is nonsense to assert that the patient has become blind in conse- 
quence of infringement of the organic laws. It is one of these laws 
that the function of the eye shall be exercised moderately, and it is a 
breach of that law to strain it to excess. 

The same principle applies to a great number of diseases occurring 
under the orgaric laws. Imperfections in the tone, structure, or pro- 
portions of certain organs may exist at birth, so hidden by their situ- 
ation, or so slight as not to be readily perceptible, but not on that ac- 
count the less real and important; or deviations may be made gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly from the proper and healthy standards of exer- 
cise; and from one or other of these causes, disease may invade the 
constitution. Religious persons term disease occurring in this manner 
a dispensation of God’s providence ; the careless name it an unacount~ 
able event; but the philosophic physician invariably views it as the 
result of imperfect or excessive action of some organ or another ; and 
he never doubts that it has been caused by deviations from the laws of 
the animal economy. The objection that the doctrine of the organic 
laws which I have been inculcating is unsound, because diseases come 
and go, without uneducated persons being able to trace their causes, 
has not a shadow of philosophy to support it. I may err in my exposi- 
tion of these Jaws, but I hope I do not err in stating that neither disease 
nor death, in early or middle life, can take place under the ordinary 
administrations of Providence, except when these laws have been in- 
fringed. 

My reason for insisting so largely on this subject is a profound con- 
viction of the importance of the organic laws. They are fundamenta. - 





* I owe this forcible illustration to Dr. Chalmers, having first heard it in one of his 
lectures. 
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to happiness ; that is, the consequences of errors in regard to them can 
not be compensated for or removed by any other means than obedience. 
I daily see melancholy results of inattention to their dictates. When 
you observe the husband, in youth or middle age, removed by death 
from the partner of his love, and the other dear objects of his affec- 
tions ; or when you see the mother at a similar age torn from her in- 
fant children, her heart bleeding at the thought of leaving them in the 
hand of the stranger while they most need her maternal care, the 
cause of the calamity is either that the dying parent inherited a defec- 
tive constitution in consequence of disobedience by his ancestors to the 
organic laws, or that he himself has infringed them grievously. 

Again, if we see the lovely infant snatched from the mother’s bosom 
by the hand of death, while it caused every affection of her mind to 
thrill with joy, and fed her hopes with the fondest and brightest visions 
of its future talent, virtue, and happioess, let us trace the cause, and we 
shall find that the organic laws have been infringed. If you see an 
aged man walking with heavy step and deeply dejected mien, the 
nearest follower after a bier adorned with white, it is a father carrying 
to the grave his first-born son, the hope and stay of his life, torn from 
him in the full bloom of manhood, when already he had eased the 
hoary head of half its load of care. The cause of this scene also is in- 
fringement of the organic laws. 

Or open the door of some family parlor, where we expect to meet 
with peace and joy, blessing and endearment, as the natural accom- 
paniments of domestic life, and see discord, passion, disappointment, 
and every feeling that embitters existence, depicted on the counte- 
nances of the inmates. The cause is still infringement of the organic 
laws. T'wo persons have married whose brains differ so widely, that 
there is not only no natural sympathy between them, but absolute con- 
tradiction in their dispositions. This discord might have been read in 
their brains before they were united for life. 

Look on still another scene. You may observe several persons of 
each sex. in middle life, gravely sitting in anxious deliberation. They 
are the respectable members of a numerous family, holding consult- 
ation on the measures to be adopted in consequence of one of their 
number having become insane, or having given himself up irreclaimably 
to drunkenness, or to some worse species of immorality. Their feel- 
ings are deeply wounded, their understandings are perplexed, and they 
know not what to do. The cause is still the same; the unfortunate 
object of their solicitude has inherited an ill-constituted brain; it has 
yielded to some exciting cause, and he has lost his reason; or he has 
given way to a headlong appetite for intoxicating liquors, in consequence 
of one or other of his parents, or some one of their stock, having labored 
under a similar influence; and it has now become an actual disease. 
The organic laws have been infringed ; and this scene also is the form 
in which the Creator indicates to his creatures that his laws have been 
transgressed. If you make a catalogue of human miseries, and in- 
quire how many of them spring directly or indirectly from infringe- 
ment of the organic laws, you will be astonished at its extent. 

If, therefore, we desire to diminish this class of calamities, we must 
study and obey the organic laws. As these laws operate independently 
of all others, we may manifest the piety of angels, and yet suffer if we 
neglect them. If there be any remedy on earth for this class of evils, 
it is obedience to the laws of our constitution, and this alone. If, then, 
these laws be fundamental—if the consequences of disobeying them be 
so formidable, and if escape be so impossible, you will forgive the 
anxiety with which I have endeavored to expound them. 

I might draw pictures the converse of all that I have here repre- 
sented, and show you health, long life, happiness, and prosperity, as 
the rewards of obeying these and the other natural laws, and I should 
still be justified by philosophy ; but the principle, if admitted, will carry 
home these counter results to your own understandings. I beg per- 
mission further to remark, that all philosophy and theology which have 
been propounded by men ignorant of these laws, may be expected to 
be imperfect ; and that, therefore, we arrogate no undue superiority 
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in refusing to yield the convictions of our own judgments to the dic- 
tates of such guides, who had not sufficient data on which to found 
their opinions. The events of human life, viewed through the medium 
of their principles, and of the philosophy which I am now expounding, 
must appear in very different lights. In their eyes many events 
appear inscrutable, which to us are clear. According to our view, an 
all-wise and beneficent Creator has bestowed on us, the highest of his 
terrestrial creatures, the gift of reason, and has arranged the whole 
world as a theater for its exercise. He has placed before us examples 
without number, of his power, wisdom, and goodness ; prescribed laws 
to us in external nature, and in our own constitutions; and left us to 
apply our faculties to study and act in harmony with them, and then to 
live and be happy; or to neglect them and to suffer. Each of you will 
approve of that system which appears to be founded in truth, and to 
tend most to the glory of God. I ask no man to yield his conscience 
and his understanding to my opinions; but only solicit liberty to an- 
nounce what to myself appears to be true, that it may be received or 
rejected according to its merits. 

In concluding, it is proper to add one observation. Mankind have 
lived so long without becoming acquainted with the organic laws, and 
have, in consequence, so extensively transgressed them, that there are 
few individuals in civilized society who do not bear in their persons, 
to a greater or less extent, imperfections derived from this source. It 
is impossible, therefore, even for the most avxious disciples of the new 
doctrine, all at once to yield perfect obedience to these laws. If none 
were to marry in whose family stock, and in whose individual person, 
any traces of serious departures from the organic laws were to be 
found, the civilized world would become a desert. The return to 
obedience must be gradual, and the accomplishment of it the result of 
time. After these laws are unfolded to a man’s discernment, he is 
not guiltless if he disregard them, and commit flagrant violations of 
their dictates. We are all bound, if we believe them to be instituted 
by God, to obey them as far as is in our power; but we can not com- 
mand all external circumstances. We are bound to do the best we 
can; and this, although not all that could be desired, is often much; 
nor shall we ever miss an adequate reward, even for our imperfect 
obedience. 

It is deeply mysterious that man should have been so formed as to 
err for thousands of years through ignorance of his own constitution 
and the laws under which he suffers or enjoys; but it is equally mys- 
terious that the globe itself underwent the successive revolutions re- 
vealed by geology, destroying myriads of living creatures, and extin- 
guishing whole races of beings before it attained its present state! It 
is equally mysterious, also, why the earth presents such striking ine- 
qualities of soil and climate—in some regions so beautiful, so delight- 
ful, so prolific; in others so dreary, sterile, and depressing! It is 
equally mysterious that men have been created mortal creatures, liv- 
ing, even at the best, but for a season on the earth, and then yielding 
their places to successors, whose tenures will be as brief as their own. 
These are mysteries which reason can not penetrate, and for which 
fancy can not account; but they all relate, not to our conduct here, 
but to the will of God in the creation of the universe. Although we 
can not unravel the counsels of the Omnipotent, this is no reason why 
we should not study and obey his laws. What he has presented to 
us we are bound to accept with gratitude at his hand as a gift; but in 
using it, we are called on to exercise our r , the noblest of his 
boons ; and we may rest assured that no impenetrable darkness will 
hang over the path of our duty when we shall have fairly opened our 
eyes and our understandings to the study of his works. There is no 
difficulty in believing that man, having received reason, was intended 
to use it—that, by neglecting to do so, he has suffered evils—and that, 
when he shall duly employ it, his miseries will diminish; and this is 
all that I am now teaching. It may be inexplicable why we should 
not earlier have gone into the road that leads to happiness; but let us 
not hesitate to enter it now, if we see it fairly open before us. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINE.] 
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TALK WITH READERS. 

A susscriseEr, E. W. T., asks certain questions 
which we answer as follows : 

Circus riders and acrobats may have the organ 
of Weight originally no better developed than 
thousands of others who have not been led by 
some accident to adopt a profession in which bal- 
ancing is required. So thousands, who are not 
musicians, have the organ of Tune as large as 
many who have been trained in music. It is the 
training of the faculty of Weight, along with the 
muscle, which gives them skill. And the musi- 
cian is obliged to train his muscle to act in obe- 
dience to his will in order to manipulate the in- 
strument successfully ; so that it is in music the 
cultivation of muscle as well as of the mind, just 
as it is in other instances the cultivation of the 
muscle in conjunction with the faculty of Weight. 
A man with good mechanical talent may not have 
the intellectual mechanical training requisite to 
understand all the laws of mechanism, though he 
will have good ideas respecting it; but if he have 
the intellectual culture and mental practice, still 
he is not a thorough mechanic until he has had 
such experience in the use of tools as to train his 
muscles to act in obedience to that mechanical 
mind ; then, and not till then, is he fully a me- 
chanic. Most men have a majority of their phys- 
ical powers in a state of non-education. The bil- 
liard-player exercises his muscle, in conjunction 
with his mind, in a particular manner; the quoit- 
pitcher, the rider, the mechanic, the musician— 
all require different and specific kinds of muscu- 
lar training in order to success, but the mind 
needs culture and training with the muscle. 
Persons who perform so much at the circus, 
doubtless have a good muscular organization to 
start with, or they would not be led to try their 
skill, or they would not have succeeded sufficiently 
to start with to encourage them to proceed. Then 
the culture, added to the natural endowment, 
gives the splendid development we see often; in 
those persons. We doubt whether the average of 
young men could, by any amount of training, 
equal most of those who perform in public, though 
they might be cultivated to a very considerable 
degree of perfection. 

It is not all who have equal mechanical culture 
who are equally skillful, and so of everything 
else. Some persons have not an original consti- 
tution adapting them to a high degree of muscu- 
lar development. Such persons could be improved, 
just as small heads could be increased in size, or 
weak vital organs improved by proper means; 
still, there is a genius of muscle as well as of 
mind, and doubtless Blondin, and most of the dis- 
tinguished performers in gymnastics, are en- 
dowed by nature with an aptitude not only mus- 
cular, but mental, in that which they excel. But 
they owe as much, doubtless, to culture as to na- 
ture for their high success. Few persons in this 
world are properly educated in anything, and we 
shall never know what are the possibilities of hu- 
manity till we find in one person as fine an organ- 
ization in the various parts of the body as any of 
those parts have ever been represented by any 
one individual. And when we find in our model 
man every mental organ as highly and perfectly 
developed as each of them has ever been devel- 
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oped in any specimens of the human race, and 
then all these qualities, bodily and mental, edu- 
cated as well as each has ever been trained; and 
we ought to add, all this training done under in- 
fluences as perfect as human nature can give, we 
shall know what the term human nature means ; 
then, and not till then, shall we understand what 
are the possibilities of human organism and func- 
tion. 





INJURIES OF SPINAL CORD. 


A rew days ago an express cartman, named 
Lyons, fell from his cart on his head, and by the 
fall his neck was so bent that the spinal marrow 
was injured, and now the poor man lies with his 
whole body, save only his head, motionless and in- 
sensible. His recovery is of course impossible. 

Just one year ago a young man named Wilson, 
while riding upon a load of hay, at Hampton 
Village, met with a similar aogcident, by falling 
upon his head and injuring the spinal chord. 
Since then he has been lying upon his back, with- 
out the least sensation in any of his limbs, and 
wasting away to a skeleton. His appetite is 
good and his faculties not in the least impaired ; 
but with the exception of the upper part of his 
body, he has been a dead man ever since August 
last. It is supposed that if his body-were twist- 
ed, or raised from its recumbent position in the 
least, death would be instantaneous with him.— 
Canada Paper. 





R. N. RICE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[Dictated to a short-hand reporter without any knowl- 
edge of the name or business of the subject.] 

You have inherited your physiology from your 
mother, also the general tone and quality of your 
mind and character. If you live temperately you 
will live to be old. I mean that you should do 
six days’ work in the week, properly divided, then 
eat regularly of healthful food, avoiding excesses 
in channels ordinarily attending intemperance. 
In this fast age, men are as apt to be intemperate 
in over much brain-work as in other respects. 
You are organized to last, to labor, and to en- 
dure, and if you live as you should, you ought to 
attain your eightieth year, and not only so, but 
carry your youthfulness with you into the valley. 

You are one of the most independent of men; 
when you want anything done you fall back on 
yourself, and that which you can do alone you 
never ask any one todo for you. You are ambi- 
tious, and your ambition, courage, independence, 
and firmness work together. You always expect 
to triumph, to come out ahead, to do what you 
seek todo. Your blows are given with a peculiar 
energy, and your efforts are steady and stanch. 
You have large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
which tend to give you uncommon force, courage, 
thoroughness, and spirit. You have always been 
a kind of torpedo; when struck, you strike back ; 
it isa kind of generic recoil. People generally 
clear the track when they hear your whistle; you 
are naturally an “‘ express train,” and among men 
you are disposed to take responsibility. You will 
not tolerate dictation. You can be persuaded to 
do anything that an honest man may do, but you 
can not be driven an inch if you know it. You 





would go backward over Niagara Falls before 
you would be driven forward against your ideas 
of right and propriety. 

You are very friendly, have sociability and 
warmth, and whole-hearted people become at- 
tached to you. Toward your friends you are re- 
markably liberal; you like to carve, and have a 
long table full of clever fellows under your own 
roof; and none entertain their friends with more 
breadth of hospitality than you. You should 
avoid social dissipation; in other words, do not 
let your friends lead you away into bad habits. 

You love home, and it would be your pleasure 
and pride to have as good a home as you could 
afford. Your idea of being rich has always in the 
foreground a fine mansion, with everything to 
make it pleasant and desirable—the wife and 
children, an elegant library, a fine garden, all 
come in to fill up the picture. 

You are known for the desire to keep your 
word, to do as you agree, and to be just and 
thorough in your business transactions ; in other 
words, you belong to the honest and punctual 
class of men. You sometimes show selfishness, 
and anger, and passion; but men never find you 
doing that which is mean, base, or dishonest. 
Your Veneration is too small; you need more of 
the religious element to give you a beiter balance 
of mind, more elevation of feeling, more of the 
sense of another life, and of a common Father. As 
you become older, and your business ambition 
shall be gratified, and your feelings become less 
strong, your religious disposition will increase in 
strength. You are more honest than pious ; your 
prayers are short, and if you had a week to make 
you would be liable to forget the Sunday. You 
have less respect for religion and sacred institu- 
tions than you have for your word, honor, and 
duty. Ifyou were to be placed where your sym- 
pathy was called upon, it would respond readily. 
Men call you generous, liberal, neighborly, dis- 
posed to accommodate, and lend a hand; this you 
do with a kind, friendly magnanimity which 
makes the favors bestowed grateful to those who 
receive them. 


You are known intellectually for a clear, dis- 
tinct, and vigorous mind; you grasp knowledge as 
by intuition. You are not obliged to wait for 
slow, logical methods to work out results, but you 
seem to grasp the truth and make it your own, 
though it may be surrounded with bushels of 
chaff. You judge character accurately. You 
have hardly made a mistake in ten years in esti- 
mating the disposition, capacity, and moral qual- 
ities of men. You know where to put each indi- 
vidual. You select men at sight who can do cer- 
tain work and do it well. You have fair mechan- 
ical talent, but you can plan better than work, 
oversee better thanexecute. You can get more work 
done in a given time than almost anybody else, be- 
cause you are right among the men and in the 
thickest of the business. Your word is electrical 
upon their efforts. You control men easily. You 
could go on ship-board, among the sailors, and 
make every man know his duty and do it. 

You talk with considerable readiness, though 
your vocabulary is not large. You have a clear 
mind. You come to conclusions quickly, and are 
generally correct ; consequently you are able to 
tell your thoughts with promptness, that makes, 
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people think you talk easily ; but you frequently 
feel at a loss for just the word, and hesitate, un- 
less it is about something with which you are 
very familiar. You carry just the word, and hes- 
itate, unless it is about something with which you 
are very familiar. You carry more business in 
your mind than most men. You allow but little 
to escape your memory or judgment. 

You should encourage more suavity, reverence, 
and spirituality of mind. Cultivate also Imita- 
tion, a copying, conformatory disposition, and 
keep your hand on your mental “ brake.” You 
are apt to go too fast, especially on the down 
grades, and if you were a conductor or engineer 
on a road, would get ahead of time. You always 
want your watch fast, and desire to live up to it. 

Your strong qualities are these: power of will, 
independence, desire to triumph, courage, force, 
thoroughness, etrong social feeling, respect for the 
truth, and good common sense. 


BIOGRAPHY.* 


The unobtrusive walks of business life not un- 
frequently present instances of rapid development, 
of high attainment, and of resistless energy, which 
do not suffer in comparison with the more ambi- 
tious and demonstrative successes of the bar and 
the forum. Such an instance is furnished in the 
person of the present Superintendent of the Mich- 
igan Central Railway. 

R. N. Rice, Esq , was born in Boston, on the 
80th of May, 1814. He received his education 
in that city, and very early began to fit himself for 
commercial pursuits. He commenced mercantile 
business upon coming of age, and prosecuted it 
until the year 1844, when he entered the employ- 





* Copied by permission from Appleton’s Railway 





ment of the Fitchburg Railway, in which he con- 
tinued until September, 1846, when he entered 
the service of the Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany as cashier. Mr. Rice arrived at Detroit, 
and entered upon the active discharge of his du- 
ties in November, 1846, and the best and simplest 
mode of referring to the manner in which he ac- 
quitted himself of his trust, is to state the fact 
that he has since held every general office in the 
immediate management of the Road, culminating 
his brilliant and useful feareer by unanimous 
election as general superintendent of one of the 
most important railways in the Union, and one 
which under his management has no superior. 

It is needless to say that to attain and sustain 
himself in this position, Mr. Rice has put forth un- 
wearied industry, has displayed the most indom- 
itable energy, and the highest order of executive 
and administrative talent. These follow by nec- 
essary implication in the minds of all persons 
familiar with the management of railways. 

The cause of surprise, in the case of Mr. Rice, 
is the unusual adaptation with which, having 
been trained to different pursuits, he seized upon 
and coped with the formidable features of a busi- 
ness, the intricacy of the details of which are 
deemed to require a long course of discipline, a 
studious preparation, and wide elemental attain- 
ments ; the wonder that a general business man 
should attain eminence and achieve success in a 
sphere so widely different from that of his early 
pursuits, is enhanced by the rapid brilliancy with 
which that success was attained. From the quiet 
of the counting-room, and the management of a 
few clerks, to pass to the control of an army of 
men, and the executive disposition of a gigantic 
enterprise, comprising devious and often discord- 
ant features, furnishes a type of intrinsic powers 





as rare as it is surprising, the development of 
which, in the case of Mr. Rice, was accidental. 

To the rare qualities which have been enume- 
rated above, the subject of this brief notice unites 
the highest benevolence, the widest liberality, 
and the most frank, cordial, and popular man- 
ners. He possesses the quality of being able to 
give a denial, which his firmness and judgment 
often require him to do, or of communicating an 
unpleasant fact in a manner which softens the 
office and reconciles the object of it. Hence, 
while he has fulfilled his duties to the corpora- 
tion with the most punctilious regard, he has en- 
joyed the confidence, respect, and gratitude not 
only of the traveling public, but also of the com- 
munity and of all parties controlling the prac- 
tical interests of the vast region of country which 
is tributary to the railway, as a thoroughfare of 
transit, and of transportation to and fro. This 
fact, though silent and unobtrusive, has been of 
incalculable benefit to the corporation in an al- 
most entire immunity from those numerous and 
annoying vexations which are so often incident to 
the relation occupied by a heavy corporation to 
the public at large and to the classes which are 
brought in daily contact with its general man- 
agement and its endless details. He possesses an 
extraordinary clearness of apprehension in regard 
to the running of trains, almost instinctively dis- 
covering the correct and best method of accom- 
modating their movements to the changing cir- 
cumstances which occur, so as to meet every exi- 
gency with perfect safety and success. To this 
pre-eminent ability is doubtless to be attributed 
the ‘almost entire absence of those accidents so 
much dreaded by the traveler—the time-tables, 
from the commencement, having been made up 
entirely by himself. 

To a character of the most stainless rectitude 
and morality, Mr. Rice unites the highest order 
of social qualities and faculties of wit and colloquial 
advantages, which gild and enrich the circle of pri- 
vate life during those short and rare periods which 
a sleepless and inflexible industry permit him to 
enjoy. The onerous and perplexing cares which 
are incident to his responsible and exciting posi- 
tion are cast off at the threshold, and are never 
allowed, even by the shade of a thoughtful brow 
and a preoccupied manner, to disturb the quiet 
serenity of his own house or of the fireside of his 
friends. For aught that appears to him, he might 
well be looked upon at such moments as one whose 
first and favorite study was to make himself the 
joyous, congenial, and pleasant companion of a 
vacant hour. 

He is an attached and affectionate husband, a 
faithful and generous son, a firm acd devoted 
friend—never happier than when surrounded by 
the objects of his lové and esteem. 

Many pages might be well filled with details 
and with generalities which would serve more 
fully to illustrate the qualities of the man, by 
which he has secured high success ; but the limits 
of this brief notice will not permit its dilation 
beyond a bare reference to those characteristics 
and facts which are intended to give to the public 
the merest outline by which they may judge of 
the man, so thoroughly and widely known to the 
parties interested in the great enterprise, the daily 
administration of which rests upon his shoulders. 
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c. Cc. TRACY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuts gentleman has a most marked and extra- 
ordinary organization, as will readily be seen by 
reference to the portrait. His temperament is 
strong and enduring, indicating health, vigorous 
ancestry, and long life. His head is remarkably 
high and comparatively narrow, and it is also 
very long from the root of the nose to the back of 
the head. His social organs, as a class, are well 
developed, particularly his Parental Love, Inhab- 
itiveness, and Friendship, which are very large ; 
hence he is able to call out the affection and 
friendship of others, especially of children. An- 
other prominent peculiarity, and one which sig- 
nalizes him in his power to exert influence, is the 
large development of Cautiousness, Approbative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Conscientious- 
ness, which give enormous elevation about the 
crown, almost directly over the ears. He is a 
man of considerable prudence, is ambitious to be 
known and valued, and can awaken the ambition 
of others and keep it active. He has also pride, 
Self-Esteem, and power to govern and control. 
There are few persons who sway so positive, abso- 
solute, and ruling a power as he. His very 
large Firmness renders him positive in his will 
and determined in his purposes, while his Self- 
Esteem and Combativeness, joined to Firmness, 
impart a spirit of self-reliance and self-posses- 
sion which never forsakes him. He is just, up- 
right, and stern in his integrity. He is rather 
hopeful, not extra believing, but frank, open- 
hearted, and candid. He has respect for things 
sacred, is naturally religious in his tone of mind, 
but by no means superstitious. 

He has hardly faith enough. He is pre’emi- 
nently a man who believes in works of justice 
and mercy, patient perseverance, and in holding 
out to the end. His Benevolence is very large ; 
it amounts almost to a deformity in the head. 
No artist, not a phrenologist, would be willing to 
paint that part of his head as large as it is; and 
every person, not a phrenologist, would regard it 
as a drawback upon the symmetry of his head, as 
indeed it really is. 

There are few men who have so controlling an 
element of sympathy, joined to so much self-reli- 
ance, courage, force, and firmness. He possesses 
& lion-like force and earnestness and courage, 
along with uncommon gentleness and sympathy, 
which such excessive Benevolence and Parental 
Love impart. 

Another extraordinary development is the or- 
gan of Human Nature, situated between Com- 
parison and Benevolence, on the middle line of 
the head. This extraordinary power to judge of 
character and understand motive aids him in 
governing and controlling children and others. 
Sach a mind can bring order out of chaos—can 
reduce to subordination the most restless and 
disorderly persons, as in a school, a public as- 
sembly, or among large gangs of workmen. He 
can make people afraid of him without inspiring in 
them anything of bitterness or hatred: they love 
him, and yet fear to offend and disobey him. 

His intellect shows good practical talent, great 
power of analysis, good memory of particulars 
and details, and especially a good memory of 
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ideas. He has good mechanical talent; enjoys 
mirth and amusement, imitates well, has good 
talking talent, excellent powers of description, 
and uncommon ability to impress people with 
whom he converses with the truth and import- 
ance of that which he says, and generally obtains 
implicit belief, trust, and confidence. 

He needs more love of gain, and more policy. 
He inclines to live and labor for others more than 
for himself; and though he has strong sympathy, 
and is placed in positions which tend to try his 
sympathy, his patience, and his endurance, yet 
he is so positive in his feelings, that his duties 
wear upon him less than similar ones would upon 
almost anybody else. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Cates Crariin Tracy was born in Chazy, 
Clinton County, N. Y., Aug. 20th, 1809, of an old 
New England stock of skillful mechanics. 

He himself was first a farmer, and afterward 
became a mechanic, working in cabinet-making 
and piano-forte manufacturing and carpentry. 
During all his labors at his trade he took a great 
interest in children, and connected himself with 
the Sunday schools of New York city, where he 
showed much tact and ingenuity in his efforts. 
At length, Mr. C. L. Brace, Secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society, who was desirous of open- 
ing a lodging house for street children and news- 
boys, hearing of his success with children, in- 
duced him to take the superintendence of this 
benevolent institution. 

His mechanical ingenuity at once came in play 
in the arrangements and plan of the simple rooms 
for these poor boys. 


The following is the account by Mr. Brace of 
the working of this institution the first year : 

‘*« The upper story of the Sun buildings, corner 
of Fulton and Nassau streets, was taken for the 
purpose ; one part fitted up for a bed-room, with 
accommodation for about ninety boys; the rest as 
bath-room, office-room for the superintendent, 
and school-room. The latter was furnished with 
seats and desks, given us by the Public School 
Society from their old furniture. A library, and 
numerous maps and prints were subsequently 
presented by various donors. Lodgings were let 
for six cents a night; the whole was placed un- 
der the charge of a superintendent, Mr. C. C. 
Tracy, to whose good judgment and patient kind- 
ness is due the great influence since acquired over 
the. boys and their manifest improvement. At 
the first opening of the lodging-house it was made 
the condition of lodging that every boy should 
take a bath. To this there was some reluctance. 
Now it is prized asa privilege. Great difficulty 
was found in the beginning to keep the lads in 
order, or getting them into classes for the evening 
school. At certain times the effort was most dis- 
couraging, and it seemed useless to try further. 
But at length, patience, kindness, and good sense 
prevailed. Mr. Tracy began to get a certain in- 
fluence. The boys were cleaner, more respectful, 
and, at least in the rooms, more decent in lan- 
guage. He attended to their bodily ailments; he 
helped them sometimes (though rarely) when un- 
lucky with their papers, and above all, he brought 
continuously and carefally to bear on them the 
strongest conscientious and religious motives. 

“To promote economy, he contrived a table in 
which each boy should have his own money-box 
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numbered, where his earnings could be depos- 
ited ; and then, before a general meeting of them, 
he laid the proposition to close the ‘ bank,’ as it 
was called, for a certain length of time. It was 
carried, and the opening of it at the end of the 
time (two months) astonished the boys with the 
amount of deposits accumulated. The money 
was, most of it, usefully spent for clothes forthe 
winter. This has given the first taste of the 
pleasure of saving. 

** As a check to gambling, the game of checkers 
was introduced with much success, serving to ex- 
ercise, harmlessly, that incessant mental activity 
and love of venture peculiar to the class. 

“« The library has been used by a considerable 
number, and what is significant, the most in- 
structive books, with experiences of real life, have 
been the most popular. 

**There have been 6,872 lodgers at the rooms 
during the year, and 408 different boys. The 
usual number of lodgers is from 25 to 40. Many 
come in the evenings who sleep in their homes. 
The result of it all is very happy. The news-boys 
are certainly not now ‘model little boys,’ but 
they are greatly changed from their condition 
when we first knew them. They come regularly 
to our evening school, and the informal religious 
meeting on Sunday evenings. They wear clean 
shirts and clean clothes. Gambling and drinking 
have been much left off bythem. Their language 
and behavior, though of course never to be put 
into the formalities of better trained children, is 
respectable. A number have been started in 
other branches of business. They are more saving, 
and industrious, and cleanly, and some of them 
appear to have felt the genial religious influence, 
which, without technicality of formalism, it has 
been endeavored to bring about them.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Tracy’s diary 
will show what the material is with which this 
benevolent man had to deal : 

“ Aug. 27, Sunday, P.M.—Passing the Tribd- 
une office to-day, I saw eight or ten news-boys 
sitting in the hand-cart and standing around it, 
all very cosily engaged ia conversation. Most of 
these boys have slept at the lodging-house quite 
regularly until within the last three or four 
weeks, and as I came near them they appeared 
quite restless; but seeing the opportunity too 
good to be lost, I opened upon them pleasantly by 
asking a few questions. When I asked where 
they slept now, one keen little fellow, in a half 
joking manner, replied, ‘ We have become retired 
snoozers now, but somebody has stole our box, 
and now I don’t know what we’lldo.’ I reasoned 
with them about the course they were pursuing— 
stealing papers, picking other boys’ pockets, beat- 
ing and otherwise compelling strangers to yield to 
their unjust demands, sleeping out,ete. ‘It is all 
wrong, and I have determined to stop it at once. 
Those who have homes must go to them, and those 
who have none must find one. I intend,’ said I, 
*to notify personally every boy before I begin, 
and then he must not be surprised if at any time, 
day or night, he is arrested and sent to the House 
of Refuge.’ This lecture was given in a low tone, 
80 as not to attract the attention of others, but 
still an occasional passer-by would stop to listen ; 
if it was a boy, he soon got a hint, such as, ‘ Do 
you want anything ” accompanied with a look and 
gesture that ratisfied him that he had better 





leave. A man who inquired, ‘What is the mat- 
ter here?’ was told by one of the boys: ‘Oh, 
nothin’: sir, he (meaning me) is only a street- 
preacher.’ 

“ Evening.—Four of the ringleaders came in 
here for lodging this evening, and as one of them 
was getting into bed, said: *‘ Ah! Mr. Tracy, this 
is a little nicer than the box to sleep in.’ 

** Aug. 14, 4.M—A man who is connected with 
one of the newspaper establishments, and whose 
duties call him out very early in the morning, 
told me he saw twenty-four boys and men (and 
among them one police officer) sleeping on and 
about the corner of Nassau and Ann streets, this 
morning at four o’clock. 


A WANDERER RETURNED. 

“ Sept. 5, Tuesday Evening.—One of the 
prominent characteristics of a news-boy is the 
love of liberty—liberty to work or not—liberty to 
sleep, how, when, and where he pleases—liberty to 
eat or not—liberty to select his own associates 
and amusements. In short, free, unrestrained 
personal liberty. A.S, who is a fair specimen of 
the best class of news-boys, industrious, inde- 
pendent, cheerful, and liberal, was induced by 
another boy—who had been expelled for unruly 
conduct—to leave here and take private board 
and lodging where he might enjoy his inalienable 
rights unrestrained. After an absence of two 
weeks, however, he returned to the lodging this 
evening. As he entered, without turning a glance 
to the right or left, with a glow of joy in his face, 
that showed how glad he was to return, he came 
right up to me, and holding out his hand, said : 
Ah, Mr. Tracy, I am coming back to you again! 
After shaking my hand most heartily, he seated 
himself and gazed around the room, seeming per- 
fectly delighted to get back again. 

“ Sept. 9, Saturday Evening.—The numbers 
of lodgers has increased during the past week, 
notwithstanding the hot weather, which has been 
as fine as‘ snoozers and bummers’ could desire. 
These boys always live well when they have the 
money. This evening, while a number of them 
were telling each other what they had for supper, 
I undertook to reason with them about their diet 
—that they should avoid some of the nice things 
which they had mentioned, and live more upon 
plainer food, as that was healthier and cheaper ; 
that they should allow their reason, instead of 
their appetite, to control them in their selection 
of their food. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said one boy, ‘ when a 
feller is hungry, and has got a good hot dinner 
smokin’ before him, it’s no time to reason, and I 
have made up my mind that these ruffled-shirt 
** quills” (clerks) shan’t eat up all the good things, 
no how.’ I concluded to drop the matter for the 
present, and took another subject. 

** Sept. 10, Sunday, 2 P.M.--I put on my over- 
coat, and taking my umbrella, left home for the 
lodging-house. When I arrived here I found 
twelve or fifteen of our boys, who had sought a 
shelter from this cold storm, in our stairway, 
anxious to get into the rooms. When they saw me 
coming up stairs, one cried out, ‘ Here comes Mr. 
Tracy ; now we can get in.’ * That’s good,’ said 
another. ‘ Hurrah for Mr. Tracy ! and many 
similar expressions. Many of these little fellows, 
who were poorly clad and badly prepared for 
weatl er or storm like this, were wet to the skin, 





and without the money they had taken this morn- 
ing, which was burning in their pockets, would be 
chilled through with the cold. We interested 
them as well as we could for two hours, and while 
the boys were away for their supper we put up 
the stove and made a good fire. 

“ Sept. 10—Evening.—The storm and cold 
weather have driven in an unusual number of 
boys this evening. We have twenty-five lodgers, 
besides several who have spent the evening here 
and gone home, or somewhere else to sleep. All 
enjoyed our comfortable fire very much, and while 
we were teaching two little fellows their A B ab’s, 
another boy was amusing a crowd who were cosily 
seated around the stove, by telling them how they 
would do on the cold, snowy nights next winter. 
Stooping down in front of the stove, with his head 
turned on one shoulder, and his hands held close 
to the fire, he said : ‘ Ah, won’t you snoozers like 
to get up to this fire? Yes you will (with a toss 
of his head)—yes you will—I know it 

** Sept. 11, Monday Evening.—The cold weath- 
er and rain of yesterday begin to make the boys 
realize that winter is approaching in earnest, and 
now they begin to feel the force of the counsel I 
have given them about saving their money and 
preparing for winter. One boy offered a resolu- 
tion, ‘ That no boy be allowed to take any money 
out of the “ bank” until the first of November 
next ;’ which, after being fully discussed, was 
passed unanimously.” 

After laboring some years in this field, Mr. 
Tracy was transferred to a more responsible and 
difficult sphere of ‘ benevolent labor, the placing 
the poor children, sent out by the Children’s Aid 
Society, in homes at the West. The Society were 
now transferring some 800 little ones annually to 
country homes, and the enterprise needed great 
care and judgment. Mr. Tracy selected the chil- 
dren from the crowd of applicants in the office of 
the Association, took them to the cars, kept them 
in good order on the journey, and then performed 
the difficult task of choosing suitable homes for 
the little ones in the town to which he went. He 
has performed these benevolent and responsible 
labors now for some years with constant success. 
All over the West Mr Tracy’s kindly face is well 
known, and he is considered a kind of ‘* Bishop of 
the Boys.” He has not, to be sure, many ecclesi- 
astical or sacerdotal honors showered upon him, 
but he has the unspoken gratitude and the sincere 
affection of thousands of unbefriended children 
who will not easily forget “‘ Father Tracy.” 

Mr. Tracy, as his head shows, is not a senti- 
mentalist ; he has good reflective organs, and a 
most decided prominence of Firmness, as well as 
the arch of Benevolence. 

The young, and the helpless, and the unfortu- 
nate he pities like a mother; but the lazy, and 
tricky, and older children he blazes against with a 
fiery wrath, and he is like a rock against their 
efforts to gain his help. 

Mr. Tracy is now one of the unknown bene- 
factors of our country. May he survive many 
years to help the unfortunate. 





Tue fact that inaction of the organs diminishes 
their usefulness, is plainly proved by the fishes of 
the Mammoth Cave, which lose the benefit of using 
their eyes, by the continual darkness surrounding 
them. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTY-FOUR.] 
LECTURE VII. 
DUTIES OF PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN— Continued. 


It is the duty of parents to educate their children—To be able to discharge their duty, 
parents themselves must be educated—Deficiency of education in Scot! 1d— Means 
of supplying the deficiency—It is a duty to provide for children—Best provision for 
children consists in a sound constitution, good moral and intellectual training, and 
instruction in useful knowledge—W bat distribution of the parents’ fortune should be 
made ?—Rights of parents and duties of children— Obedience to parents—Parents 
bound to render themselves worthy of respect—Some children born with defective 
moral and intellectual organs—How they should be treated. 


Next to the duty of providing for the physical health and enjoyment 
of their children, parents are bound to train and educate them properly, 
so as to fit them for the discharge of the duties of life. The grounds 
of this obligation are obvious. The human body and mind consist of a 
large assemblage of organs and faculties, each possessing native energy 
and an extensive sphere of action, and capable of being used or abused, 
according as it is directed. The extensive range of these powers, a 
prime element in the dignity of man, renders education exceedingly 
important. As parents are the authors and guardians of beings thus 
endowed, it is clearly their duty to train their faculties, and to direct 
them to their proper objects. ‘To send an uneducated child into the 
world,” says Paley, ‘is little better than to turn out a mad dog ora 
wild beast into the streets.” 

To conduct education properly, it is necessary to know the physical 
and mental constitution of the being to be educated, and also the world 
in which he is to be anactor. Generally speaking, the former knowl- 
edge is not possessed, and the latter object is very little regarded. 
How many parents are able to call up, even in their own minds, any 
satisfactory view of the mental faculties (with their objects and spheres 
of action) which they aim at training in their children? How many 
add to this knowledge an acquaintance with the physical constitution 
of the human being, and of the kind of treatment which is best calcu- 
lated to develop favorably its energies and capabilities? Nay, who 
can point out even a body of professional teachers who are thus highly 
accomplished ? I fear few of us can do so. 

I do not blame either parents or teachers for the present imperfect 
state of their knowledge; because they themselves were not taught ; 
indeed, the information here described did not exist a few years ago, 
and it exists but to a very limited extent still. Ignorance, therefore, 
is our misfortune, rather than our fault; and my sole object in advert- 
ing to its magnitude is to present us with motives to remove it. While 
it continues so profound and extensive as it has hitherto generally been, 
sound and salutary education can no more be accomplished than you 
can cause light to shine forth out of darkness. Scotland has long 
boasted of her superior education; but her eyes are now opening to 
the groundlessness of this pretension. In May, 1835, Dr. Welsh, in 
the General Assembly, told the nation that Protestant Germany, and 
even some parts of Catholic Germany, are, in that respect, far before 
us. The public mind is becoming so much alive to our deficiencies, 
that better prospects open up for the future. The details of education 
can not be here entered into; but it may be remarked, that Phrenology 
points out the necessity of training the propensities and sentiments, as 
well as cultivating and instructing the understandings of children. For 
accomplishing these ends, Infant Schools on Mr. Wilderspin’s plan are 
admirably adapted. 

The objects of education are—to strengthen the faculties that are 
too weak, to restrain those which are too vigorous, to store the intellect 
with moral, religious, scientific, and general knowledge, and to direct 
all to their proper objects. In cultivating the intellect, we should bear 
in view that external nature is as directly adapted to our different intel- 
lectual powers as light is to the eye; and that the whole economy of 
our constitution is arranged on the principle that we shall study the 
qualities and relations of external objects, apply them to our use, and 
also adapt our conduct to their operation. The three great means of 
education are domestic training, public schools, and literature or books. 
The first will be improved by instructing parents; the second by the 
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diffusion of knowledge among the people at large; while the third is 
now--through the efforts of those philanthropists who have given birth 
to really cheap moral and scientific literature (particularly Messrs. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh)—placed within the reach of every class of 
the community. 

Messrs. Chambers have lately added to their other means of instruc- 
tion a series of cheap books on education, in which the lights of modern 
knowledge are brought together to illuminate, and render practical, 
this interesting subject. Europe is, at this moment, only waking out 
of the slumbers of the dark ages; she is beginning to discover that she 


“js ignorant, and to desire instruction. The sun of knowledge, how- 


ever, is still below the horizon to vast multitudes of our British popula- 
tion; but they are startled by a bright effulgence darting from a radiant 
sky, and they now know that that light is the dawn of a glorious day, 
which will tend to terminate their troubled dreams of ignorance and 
folly. Let us help to arouse them—let us lead them to pay their 
morning orisons in the great temple of universal truth. When they 
shall have entered into that temple, let us introduce them to nature 
and to nature’s God; and let us hasten the hour when the whole hu- 
man race shall join together to celebrate his power, wisdom, and 
goodness, in strains which will never cease till creation pass away ; for 
we know that the sun of knowledge (unlike the orb of day), when 
once risen, will never set, but will continue to emit brighter and 
brighter rays till time shall be no more. In eternity alone can we 
conceive the wonders of creation to be completely unfolded, and the 
mind of man to be satiated with the fullness of information. 

In the present course of Lectures I am treating merely of duties ; 
and when I point out to you the foundation and extent of the duty of 
educating your children, it is all that I can accomplish. I can not here 
discuss the manner in which you may best discharge this obligation. 
This instruction can be obtained only by a thorough education of your 
own minds ; and the courses of lectures provided by the Philosophica 
Association are admirable auxiliaries to the attainment of this end’ 
After you have become acquainted with Anatomy and Physiology as 
the keys to the physical constitution of man; with Phrenology as the 
development of his mental constitution; with Chemistry, Natural 
History, and Natural Philosophy as expositions of the external world, 
and with Political Economy and Moral Philosophy as the sciences of 
human action, you will be in possession of the rudimentary or elemen- 
tary knowledge necessary to enable you to comprehend and profit by 
a course of lectures on practical education, which is really the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to the most important of all purposes, that of 
training the body to health, and the mind to virtue, intelligence, and 
happiness. I hope that the direction of this association will hereafier 
induce some qualified lecturer to undertake sueh a course, but 1 beg 
leave to express my humble conviction, that no error is more prepos- 
terous than that which leads many persons to suppose that, without this 
preliminary or elementary knowledge, parents can be taught how to 
educate their children successfully. 

The process of education consists in training faculties and commu- 
nicating knowledge; and it appears to me to be about as hopeless a 
task to attempt to perform this duty by mere rules and directions, as 
it was for the Israelites to make bricks in Egypt without straw. I am 
the more anxious to insist on this point, because no error is more com- 
mon in the practical walks of life, than the belief that a parent can 
learn how to educate a child without undergoing the labor of educating 
himself. Many parents of both sexes, but particularly mothers, have 
told me, that if I would lecture on Education, they would come and 
hear me; because they considered the education of their children to 
be a duty; and were disposed to sacrifice the time necessary for ob- 
taining instruction how to discharge it. When I recommended to 
them to begin by studying Physiology, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
and Phrenology, at least to such an extent as to be able to comprehend 
the nature of the body and mind which they proposed to train, and the 
objects by which the mind and body are surrounded, and on which 
education is intended to enable them to act—they instantly declared 
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that they had no time for these extensive inquiries, and that informa- 
tion about educaiion was what they wanted, as it alone was necessary 
to their object. I told them, in vain, that these were preliminary 
steps to any available knowledge of education. They were so ignorant 
of mind and of its faculties and relations, that they could not conceive 
this to be the case, and refused to attend these courses of instruction. 

If I could succeed in persuading you of the truth of this view, the 
permanence of this association, and the success of its lectures would 
be secured ; because the industrious citizens of Edinburgh would prize 
it asa grand means of preparing their own minds for the important 
duty of educating their children, and would no longer come hither 
merely to be amused, or to pass an idle hour; they would regard 
every science taught by this association as a step toward the attain- 
ment of the most important object of human life—that of training’the 
young to health, intelligence, virtue, and enjoyment.* 

The next duty of parents is to provide suitably for the outfit of their 
children in the world. If I am right in the fundamental principle, that 
happiness consists in well-regulated activity of the sarious functions of 
the body and mind, and that the world is designedly arranged by the 
Creator with a view to the maintenance of our powers in this condition 
of activity, it follows that a parent who shall have provided a good con- 
stitution for his child, preserved him in sound health, thoroughly edu- 
cated him, trained him to some useful calling, and supported him until 
he shall have become capable of exercising it, will have discharged the 
duty of maintenance in its highest and best sense. 

It is of much importance to children to give them correct views of 
the real principles, machinery, and objects of life, and to train them 
to act systematically in relation to them, in their habitual conduct. 
What should we think of a merchant who should embark himself, his 
wife, family, and fortune on board of a ship; take the command of it 
himself, and set sail on a voyage of adventure, without knowledge of 
navigation, without charts, and without having any particular port of 
destination in view? We should consider him as a lunatic; and yet 
many men are launched forth on the sea of active life, as ill provided 
with knowledge and objects"as the individual here imagined. Suppose, 
however, our adventurous navigator to use the precaution of placing 
himself under convoy, to attach himself to a fleet, to sail when they 
sailed, and to stop when they stopped, we should still lament his igno- 
rance, and reckon the probabilities great of his running foul of his com- 
panions in the voyage, foundering in a storm, being wrecked on shoals 
or sunken rocks, or making an unproductive speculation, even if he 
safely attained a trading port. This simile appears to me to be scarcely 
an exaggeration of the condition in which young men in general em- 
bark in the business of the world. The great mass of society is the 
fleet to which they attach themselves ; it is moving onward, and they 
move with it; sometimes it is favored with prosperity ; sometimes 
overtaken by adversity, and they passively undergo its various fates ; 
sometimes they make shipwreck of themselves by running foul of their 
neighbors’ interests, or by deviating from the course, and encountering 
hazards peculiarly their own; but in all they do, and in all they suffer. 
they obey an impulse from without, and_rarely pursve any definite ob- 
ject, except the acquisition of wealth, and they follow even it without 
a systematic plan. If you consider that this moving mass called society 
is only a vast assemblage of individuals, nearly all equally ignorant, and 
that the impulses which they obey are merely the desires of the most 
energetic minds, pursuing, often blindly, their individual advantage, you 
can not be surprised at the strange gyrations which society has so often 
exhibited. In rude ages, the leaders and the people loved “the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” they moved to the sound of 
the trumpet, and rejoiced in the clang of arms. In our day, the lead- 
ers steer to wealth and fame, and the mass toils after them as best it 
may. In one year a cotton mania seizes the leaders, and vast portions 
of the people are infected with the disease. In another year, a mania 
for joint-stock companies attacks them, and their followers again catch 
the infection. In a third year, a fever for railroads seizes on them, 
and all rush into speculations in stock. In these varying aspects of so- 
cial movements, we discover nothing like a well-considered scheme of 
action, adopted from knowledge, and pursued to its results. The 

leaders and the multitade appear equally to be moved by impulses 
which contro! and correct each other by collision and concussion, but 





* The Lectures of the Philosophical Association, after being intermitted for several 
years, were resumed in the winter 1845-6. 





in each of which thousands of individuals are crushed to death, although 
the mass escapes and continues to move forward in that course which 
corresponds to the direction of the last force which was applied to it. 

It appears to me, that, by correct and enlarged knowledge of human 
nature, and of the external world, the young might be furnished with 
a chart and plan of life, suited to their wants, desires, and capacities, 
as rational beings. If they should subsequently become leaders, this 
would enable them to steer the social course with greater precision 
and advantage than has been done in bygone times; or, if they re- 
mained humble members of the body-politic, to shape their individual 
courses, 80 a8 in some degree to avoid the collisions and concussions 
which reckless ardor, in alliance with ignorance, is ever encountering. 
A young man, if properly instructed, should commence active life with 
a clear perception of the natural laws by which social interests, and 
particularly those of the profession which he adopts, are governed ; the 
results to which the various courses of action submitted to his choice 
are calculated to lead; and the steps by which these results are in 
general evolved. This advantage, however, is rarely possessed, and 
the young are left to grope their way, or to join the convoy and sail 
with the fleet, as they best are able. 

Under the present system of impulsive and imitative action, one or 
other of two errors generally infects the youthful mind. If the parents 
of a family have long struggled with pecuniary difficulties and the de- 
pression of poverty, but ultimately, after much exertion and painful 
self-denial, have attained to easy circumstances, they teach their chil- 
dren almost to worship wealth ; and at the same time fill their minds 
with vivid ideas of laborious exertions, sacrifices, difficulties, cares, and 
troubles, as almost the only occurrences of life. They represent ex- 
pense and enjoyment as closely allied with sin; and young persons 
thus trained, if they possess well-constituted brains, often become rich, 
but rarely reap any reasonable satisfaction from their earthly existence. 
They plod, and toil, and save, and invest; they are often religious, on 
the principle of laying up treasures in heaven; but cultivate neither 
their moral nor their intellectual faculties ; and at the close of life com- 
plain that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

The second error is diametrically the opposite of this one. Parents 
of easy careless dipsositions, who have either inherited wealth, or been 
successful in business without much exertion, generally teach their 
children the art of enjoying life without that of acquiring the means 
of doing so ; and such children enter into trade or engage in professions 
under the settled conviction (not conveyed by their parents, perhaps, 
in direct terms, but insensibly instilled into their minds by example), 
that the paths of life are all level, clear, and smooth ; that they need 
only to put the machinery of business into motion ; and that, thereafter, 
all will go smoothly forward, affording them funds and leisure for en- 
joyment, with little anxiety, and very moderate exertion. Young 
persons thus instructed, if they do not possess uncommonly large organs 
of Cautiousness and Conscientiousness, go gayly on in active life for a 
brief space of time, and then become the victims of a false system, and 
of inexperience. They are ruined, and suffer countless privations. 
The errors of both these modes of training the young should be avoided. 

After health, education, and virtuous habits, the best provision that 
a parent can make for his son is to furnish him with sound views of 
his real situation as a member of the social body. The Creator having 
destined man to live in society, the social world is so arranged that an 
individual, illuminated by a knowledge of the laws which regulate so- 
cial prosperity, by dedicating himself to a useful pursuit, and fulfilling 
ably the duties connected with it, will meet with very nearly as cer- 
tain a reward, in the means of subsistence and enjoyment, as if he 
raised his food directly from the soil. Astonishing stability and regu- 
larity are discoverable in the social world, when its constitution and 
laws of action are understood. If legislators would cease to protect 
what they call national, but which are really class interests, and would 
leave the business world free to its spontaneous movements, enforcing 
by law only the observance of justice—the laborer, artisan, manufac- 
turer, and professional practitioner would find the demands for their 
labor, goods, or other contributions to the social welfare, to follow with 
so much constancy and regularity, that, with ability, attention, and 
morality on the part of each, they would very rarely indeed be left un- 
provided for. It is of great importance to press home this truth on the 
minds of the young, and to open their understandings to a perception 
of the causes which operate in producing this result, that they may 
enter into active life with a just reliance on the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator, in providing the means of subsistence and enjoyment 
for all who discharge their social duties; and yet with a feeling of the 
necessity of knowledge, and of the practice of that moral discipline 
which enforces activity and good conduct at every step, as the natural 
and indispensable conditions of su< cess. 

[ro BE CONTINTED] 
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TRIBUTE TO THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


In July, 1835, Lord Brougham was present, by 
invitation, at the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the new Mechanics’ Institute, at Liverpool, on 
which occasion he delivered two characteristic 
speeches. The crowd that came to hear the elo- 
quent champion of education and equal rights 
was so large, that the dinner, given after the cere- 
mony of laying the stone, had to be taken in the 
theater. There are several passages in each of 
these addresses which deserve to be printed in 
letters of gold. Referring to the taunts with 
which himself and his fellow-laborers in the great 
cause were assailed by those who would insist on 
keeping the people in ignorance, he addressed the 
immense assembly present, after dinner, as follows : 

“ We are called schoolmasters—a title in which 
I glory,* and never shall feel shame. Our Penny 
Science is ridiculed by those who have many pence 
and little knowledge. Our lectures are laughed 
at, as delivered to groups of what those ignorant 
people in fine linen and gaudy attire call, after 
the poet, ‘lean, unwashed artificers’—a class of 
men that should be respected, not derided, by 
those who, were they reduced to work for their 
bread, would envy the skill of the men they now 
look down upon. Let such proud creatures enjoy 
the fancied triumph of their wit ; we care not for 
their light artillery (if, indeed, their heavy jests 
can be so termed) half so much as we did for their 
serious opposition. If they are much amused with 
our Penny Sciences, I hope before long to see them 
laugh twice as much at our Penny Politics; be- 
cause, when the abominable taxes upon the knowl- 
edge which most concerns the people are removed 
—I mean the newspaper stamp—we shall have a 
universal diffusion of sound, practical knowledge 
among all classes of the community; and if lec- 
tures divert them so mightily now, I can tell them 
that preparation is making for affording them 
much more entertainment in the same kind, by a 
very ample extension of the present system of lec- 
turing, and by including politics in their course !” 

A nobler, more eloquent, more truthful, or bet- 
ter deserved tribute than the following to the 


schoolmaster, which forms the peroration of this” 


admirable speech, has scarcely ever been paid by 
ancient or modern orator : 

“The conqueror moves ina march. He stalks 
onward with the ‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of war’—banners flying, shouts rending the air, 
guns thundering, and martial music pealing, to 


drown the shrieks of the wounded and the lamen-— 


tations for the slain. Not thus the schoolmaster, 
in his peaceful vocation. He meditates and pre- 
pares in secret the plans which are to bless man- 
kind ; he slowly gathers round him those who are 
to further their execution; he quietly, though 
firmly, advances in his humble path, laboring 
steadily, but calmly, till he has opened to the 
light all the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by 
the roots the weeds of vice. It is a progress not 
to be compared with anything like a march; but 





* To the same purport is Lord Brougham’s famous de- 
claration on the ipot of popular intelligence— 
“ Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; he can do nothing 
in this age. There is another personage abroad, a pers: n 
less imposing—in the eyes of some, insignificant. Tue 
Scnootmaster 18 Aproap; and I trust to him, armed 
with his primer, against the soldier in full uniform array.” 
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it leads to a far more brilliant triumph, and to 
laurels more imperishable than the destroyer of 
his species, the scourge of the world, ever won. 
‘Such men—men deserving the glorious title 
of Teachers of Mankind—-I have found laboring 
conscientiously, though perhaps obscurely, in their 
blessed vocation, wherever I have gone. I have 
found them, and shared their fellowship, among 
the daring, the ambitious, the ardent, the indom- 
itably active French ; I have found them among 
the persevering, resolute, industrious Swiss; I 
have found them among the laborious, the warm- 
hearted, the enthusiastic Germans ; I have found 
them among the high-minded, but enslaved Ital- 
ians; and in our own country, God be thanked, 
their numbers everywhere abound, and are every 
day increasing. Their calling is high and holy ; 
their fame is the property of nations; their re- 
nown will fill the earth in after ages, in propor- 
tion as it sounds not far off in their own times. 
Each one of these great teachers of the world, 
possessing his soul in peace—performs his ap- 
pointed course—awaits in patience the fulfillment 
of the promises — resting from his labors, be- 
queaths his memory to the generation whom his 
works have blessed—and sleeps under the humble 
butgnot inglorious epitaph, commemorating ‘ one 
in whom mankind lost a friend, and no man got 
rid ofan enemy! ”—Barnard’s Amer. Jour. of Ed. 





THE TWO CRADLES. 


“« Won’r you make my doll a cradle ?” 
Said a little girl of six ; 

«« My cousin Tommy made me one, 
But that is out of fix, 

And I want to have a nice one, 
Made of little willow sticks.” 


No mechanic’s heart e’er fluttered 
With a more exultant throb, 

Than mine did at this order ; 
And time can never rob 

My heart of its strange ecstasy, 
On taking home the job. 


Since then a dozen flowery springs, 
In Time’s unceasing roll, 

Have laid their hand on Mary’s brow— 
Their impress on her soul ; 

And I’ve another cradle made, 
But ’tis not for her doll. 


I can not tell you how it was— 
I’m sure I never thought, 

When but a boy of ten years old, 
That first rude job I wrought, 

That we should need another one, 
But so it has turned out. 


Of the two cradles I and she 
Have oftentimes conversed, 

And she declares the last one made 
Is clumsiest and worst ; 

But I believe she likes it better 
Than she did the first. 


—_—<— 








Tue Heap or Ricnetiev.—A Paris corre- 
spondent, describing the rare curiosities of some 
of the private collections of Paris, says that in one 
‘is the head of the great Cardinal de Richelieu ; 
not the skull, but the dried head, with its thin 
lips, its peaked beard, its delicate moustache— 
such as you see the Cardinal r+ preseated in Phil- 
ippe de Champagne’s admirable portrait, which 











hangs in the gallery of the Louvre. The nose 
alone is injured by the grave and by time; it is 
twisted toward the left, and has slightly fallen 
upon the cheek. What a sarcasm has hazard ex- 
pressed in action by this severance of the head 
and body of the man who consigned so many 
people to the scaffold! His headless trunk mold- 
ers away in the church of the Sorbonne, which he 
built for a family mausoleum, and where his fam- 
ily are to this day buried. Its vaults contain 
the es of the celebrated M arshal Duke de 
Richelieu, and the Duke de Richelieu, the pa- 
triotic minister of Louis XVIII. A splendid 


monument by Girardin, the sculptor, is to be 
seen there.” 


Proportions or Boys anp Giruis.—President 
Woolsey, of Yale College, says: “‘It seems to be 
an ascertained fact that there is a tendency to 
produce boys, rather than girls, both when the 
wife is young and when the husband is consid- 
erably older than the woman.” He refers to a 
German physiologist in support of his assertion, 
and claims that polygamy, contrary to what has 
been asserted of the Mormons and other polyga- 
mists, gives birth to more boys than girls. 








Tue New Encuanp Femare Menicau Cot- 
Lege advertises its Thirteenth Annual Term in another 
column. 

Sewrne Macutnes.—Among the best is classed 
the Grover and Baker Machine. For prices, etc., see ad- 
vertisement in this number. 





Go Correspondents. 


Ist. Have the inferior animals the organ of 
Tune? We read the story of the musical mice, which 
were charmed by music, and have heard of a perceivable 
effect being produced on other animals by music? 


Ans. We doubt not many of the lower animals besides 
the song birds have the sense of music. We knew a dog 
which would howl in perfect harmony with the changing 
notes of a stage-horn when blown steadily. Many in- 
stances are recorded of wild animals being fascinated with 
music. We have seen horses, lions, and bears keep time 
to music, and seem very happy in hearing music. 

2d. Does the phrenological organ of Tune, which gives 
ability to detect discord, distinguish a high or smooth 
sound from a low or rough one? Does it enable us to 
hear a lower sound, or understand an individual at a 
greater distance, or in a lower whisper? 

Ans. We think not. Noise is one thing, and a musical 
noise is something more. Good hearing power may be 
possessed without any appreciation of the musical qualities 
of sounds, just as strong vision may be present without the 
power to discern colors. This is very common. 





W. F. J.—The study of Phonography will not 
injure but improve the power of correct speaking. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISE MENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
shoald be sent in at once. 

Terms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


N. E. Femare Mepicat Cotieee, 


SPRINGFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 

The Thirteenth Annual Term will commence on WED- 
NESDAY, November Tth, 1860, and continue seventeen 
weeks. Proressons—Enoch C. Rolfe, M.D., Theory and 
Practice of Medicine; John K. Palmer, M.D., Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, and Chemistry; Stephen Tracy, 
MD., Anatomy and Surgery; Marie E krzewska, 
M.D., Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children ; 
Francis 8. Cooke, M.D., ay and Hygiene; Mary 
R. Jenks, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. Fees, $5 
for each of the six tickets; Matriculation, $% ; Graduation, 
$10. The clinical : epartment is open daily for the practi- 
cal education of the stud For State Scholarships and 
benefici aid, apply to the Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Grecory, at the College ;. for admission, to 
the subscriber, 

ENOCH C. ROLFE, Dean of the Faculty, 
568 Washington Street. 


Anna Inman, M.D, 135 Easr 


Thirteenth Street. Office hours, 9 a.m. to5 p.m. Refers 
to Drs. Trall and Tayior, and Fowler & Wells. 1* 




















Repvucrion IN THE PRICES OF 
MAPS. 

Redfieli’s Guide to Kansas. Illustrated by two large 
Maps. 175 cents. 

Reed’s Guide to the Kansas Gold Region, with a Map, 
embracing the Northern and Southern Route, from the 
Missouri River to Pike’s Peak. 25 cents. 

The above works will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of 50 cen’s. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





’ 

Reporrers’ Poounoerspuic Books. 

Hox, T. H. Bewrow sald, “Had Prowoenarny been known 40 
years ago, it would have saveD mE 20 YEARS HARD LaRon.” 
Hand-Book of Standard Poonography. By Graham.#1 25 
First Standard Reader, corresponding style, in prep. 75 
The Reporter's Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonography. Exere’s interpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 00 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teacn’g Phon. 1 v0 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style......... 
Phonographic Reader. Compan’n to Phono-Manual 25 
New Manners Bok. Corresponding style ......... 15 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 4 
American Manual of henge +> = By Longley... 50 
tee eg Copy Book, with Morocco Covers.... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover............ 10 
The American Phonetic Seer By Smalley... 4 0° 
The Book of Psaims in Reporting Style. By Pitman | 00 

The above bvoks will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
Frest Matt, on receipt of price. 

| All letter~ should addressed as follows: 

OWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


} ry 

| Hists Towarp Puys 
ICAL PERFECTION; Og, Tas Putros- 

Perfection. jorny or Human Beauty; showing How 
jte Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor ; *ecure Long Life ; and 
Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
|Age. By D. H. Jacques. An original and 
rie 4 y interesting work, replete with won- 
derfu! facts, and presenting many novel ap- 

Perfection, plications of the highest truths of physi- 
ology, hygiene, mental science, and es- 
thetics to haman improvements It com- 
'mends itself to all for whom hec!th, beauty, 
and long life have any stractons, and es- 
|pectally to Woman, whether as a wife and 
mother, or as a —_— es with 
more than tweny Plates aod numerous 

Perfection. |Wood-Cuts. Price, $'. 
| FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. 








7 \ aa ‘ a he Pl ‘ : 
EpvucaTion CompLete.—ton- 
taining Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvemeat, and Self-Culture, and Per- 
fection of Character, with Illustrations. One large vol- 
ume. Price #2. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
89S Broadway, New York, Publishers. 
“* Self-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor. This is a capitel work, and, in our opinion, the best 
of the kind inthe English language. No individual can 
read a page of it without being improved thereby. We 
wish it were in the hands of every young man and woman 
in America.’— ommon-Sehvol Journal, 








ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC 
FOR 1861, 

Contains—Names of all the Organs; Edw. C. Bunnell, 
with Portrait; Chauncey Vibbard, with Likeness; Prof. 
Olmsted, with Portrait ; Lord Elgin, with Portrait; James 
St-phens, Wife Poisoner; Mary Shamar—Health; 8. J 
M’Keynolds— all Mind ; Lowel! Mason, Musician ; Rev. J. 
8. Harden, Wife Poisoner ; J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent 
of Schools; Prof. Groux. Numismatist; Henry Wells, 
American Express; Philip Thomas, with Portrait; Gen. 
Garibaldi, the Patriot; Hon. J. A. Macdonald, of Canada; 
Deacon J. Phillips, 100 years old; Wm. L. Mackenzie, 
Leader of the Canadian Revolution, 187; Parson Brown- 
low, with Portrait; Learning Phrenology at Home; Pho- 
nography and Reporting; Phrenology in Phitadelpbia ; 
Reporter’s Directory ; Table of Eclipses ; Calenders Cal- 

culated for Different Latitudes, etc. Only six cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Grover anp BAKER 








SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


For families to use that desire a stitch unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY, and STRENGTH. This ma- 
chine sews equally well on all fabrics: muslin, cotton, 
linen, woolen cloth, etc. ; from the finest SWISS MUSLIN 
up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or LEATHER. 
It finishes its own work, which is more durable than any 
fabric, runs at a quicker rate of speed than any other, is 
very simple in its construction, easily understood, and 
with proper management NEVER GETS OUT OF REPAIR. 
Making a stitch peculiar to itself, 

THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOCK STITCH, 


It is impossible to make any improvement on the latter, 
and all other machines being inferior, it claims universal 
favor as 
THE UNRIVALED GROVER & BAKER’S. 
Such a machine, “ onE OF OUR HOUSEHOLD Gops,” is now 
considered as essential to the comfort of a well-regulated 
family as “FIRE IN WINTER,” or “ LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT.” 

We only desire that every one shall give it a fair and 
impartial examination, conscious that its own superior 
merits will be apparent to every discerning eye. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
2" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. aed 


AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 


Swepish Movement-Cure 
EMBRACING 
The History and Philosophy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
one forming a complete manual of exercises ; together 
wit 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLE3 OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 


By Grorcr H. Taytor, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25, Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


EspEcraAL ATTENTION IS 

for given to the Physical Education of Girls and 

|Women in HIN'S TOWARD PHYSICAL 

. ERFECTION. See Ptate and Cuis repre- 
Cirls, atng the Girls’ Gymnasium. 





Gymnasties 





On Triau.—To GIVE EVERY- 
body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Ewpress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Pits thins, fro $825 to $1 h 

nikins, from to $1,000 each. 
Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. ...........eseeseeeeeeees 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. .... 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases......... o ccccece eee 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 







ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe.............+-++++ ecccccee 8 50 
Breast Pumps......... i 2 00 
Nipple Shield. codes ccececeesoncensosocces ° -. 0 8T 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Speci for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 





our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincey Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


CHRFEN TEOGED. «00 cccccccccescccccocsccces $1 50 to $3 00 
Wee Cater Meads, ...cceccccescccecssesece 300 “ 500 
Da Se cucecvastecsenssesstesss 400 “ 800 








Vatuaste Books sy Mat.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 





Metal-Worker’s Assistant............. sneeeeuen $4 09 
Hand-Book for Engineers ...........- ose 3@ 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron.......... 5 00 
DETR TIN yo 6.000 vcccccccccsccces cocccecs 1 00 
Cabinet-Maker’s Companion. ..............++++ ™ 
Builder’s Met cececeess oe 8 
Dyer’s . 15 
Paper-Hanger’s GO. cecccccccccccccece ° 75 
Turner’s Ge ossccccccsen acnees ro) 
Cotton-Spinner's GO cascccccccccescosce 8 Se 
Machinisi’s, Engineer’s, etc., Companion....... 1 
Mechanics. their Principles and Practical Appli 


GIB cc cccocescercsseccss coccssecesse ., 3 

Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustrations.... 2 50 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


| SHOULD ORDER A SUP* 


Every PLY OF HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION; Or, Tae Partiosopny oF 





Homan Beavry, as it will be extensively 
Bookseller advertised und everywhere in demand. 

| FOWLER AND WELLS, 

303 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tue Rieut Worp in THE RieutT 


PLACE: A Pocket Dictionary oF Syxonyms, Tron- 
NICAL TeRMs, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHrases, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indisp bl Pp for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in the best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


r ' 
Tne Purenoxoeicar Bust, 
designed especial'y tor Learaers ; show g the 
exact location of at! the Organs of the Brain, 
tuily developed, which will euable every on# 
to study the s-i nee without an instractor. It 
may be pocke’ and sen wih safety by ex- 
press, or as freigh: (net oy mail) to any part 
of the world, Pree, including ox for pack- 
ing, only $1 5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 
“ This is one of the mo« iogenious iov-utions of the age. 
A cast made of piaster of Paris, the siz - of the namau bead, 
on which the exact loewion of cach of the Phreno.ogical 
Organs is represented, tulty developed, with all the divisions 
and ciassificitions. Toose who can net obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. iu # v ty sh ts time, from this 
modei hwad, the whoie science of Phrenvlogy, so fir as the 
ocavions of the Orgaus are concerned. "—N Y. Daily Sun, 


Tue Way to Avorp 
the Pai od Perils of Girlhood and 
Womanhvod Wemmenneed are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 
Price, $1, by mail. 
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Tue New Iturstratep Setr-In- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
merkabie Men and Women. his excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of al, 
embraces, among other topics: Tuer Laws or Lire; 
Hereditary I:fluences; Health— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Siens oF CHARACTER; Prin- 
ciples and Proof: of Phrenology ; Anulysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties ; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back an’ sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 cents. 
OWLER AND WELLS, 3v8 Broadway, New York. 


How to Live; Or, Domesstio 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 

USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
SHOWING 

How to Lrvs, How to Have, 

How to Gary, How to spe Happy. 
Including the story of the needlewoman who supperted 
herself and four children on 

A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman, or child can read this book without 
being interesred and instructed in its lessons of economy 
in things that pertain to every-day life in every family 

Price, post-paid, 75 cent« 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Gymnasties | Ser CHAPTER ON THIS 
|Subject, with numerous Plates an 
for |Wood.Cuts, in HINTS TOWARD 


| ts, 
|PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price, 


in muslin gilt, $1. 
Boys and Men. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 





NEW 
Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be famie 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows : 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. I presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
thymus and parotid glands, common carotid arteries and 
jugular vein ; also of the i portions of the bowels, 
and caw! or omentum. lored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. Tne large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are dispiayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels ; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, etc. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
biood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerued in digestion, »2., the 
mouth. throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins. Colored to represent Life. 

Cireulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surfuce. The most natural and best 
ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 


$12. We do not sell single plates. Address, 
FOWLER AND wELLS, 
ae _ 308 Broauway, New York. 
Don’t VENTURE INTO THE 


Water without first studying "he SWIMMER’S GUIDE 
Price only !2 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JO 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 
A FIRST-CLASS 


WEEKLY PICTORIAL PAPER, 
FOR THE 


FRIENDS OF PROGRESS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 


The plan of the Paper embraces: 
A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, For- 


| eign, Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, wth 





miscellaneous intelligence, so condensed as to present in a 
moderate compass everything which an intelligent family 
ought to know. 


New Inventions, calculated to save labor, pro- 
mote comfort, abridge suffering, and dignify life, are illus- 
trated and described. 


Better Health is the first necessity of the 
people, and it is one of the objects of Lirz ILLusTRATED to 
point out the causes of ill-health and the means of regain- 
ing and preserving it. 


Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Fruit Culture, and rural affairs gener- 
ally. This department of Lire ILtvustratep has met with 
universal approval. 

Finatly.— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to live wisely, 
to live happily, or to live long, is comprehended in our 
plan. We aspire to make our paper worthy in every 
respect of its name; and we have abundant means and 
facilities for attaining our object. 


Terms,—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
#10 ; Five Copies, for $6 ; Three Copies, for $4; One Copy, 
for #2. Paymentin advance. The paper sent no longer 
than paid for. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Canadian Subscribers will send 26 cents a year addi- 
tional for U. 8. postage. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





SELF-CONTRADICTIONS OF THE 


BIBLE —144 propositions proved affirmatively and nega- 
tively from Scripture, without comment. Third edition. 
Price, 15 cents post-paid. Eight for a dollar. 

A. J. DAVIS & CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 





Wesster’s Dicrionartes.— 
POST-PAID BY MAIL. 


WEBSTERS FAMILY DICTIONARY....... $1 50 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY ...... 12 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY ....... 50 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Sewine MacuHiInes. 
“ The machines for family use.”—ife JUMustrated. 
OFFICE, 505 Broadway, New York. 








MercHaNICS—THEIR PRINCIPLES 


and Practical Applications. Edited by Oliver Byrne. 
Contuining—l. Statics; II Dynamics; If. Hydrostatics ; 
1V. Hydrodynamics. With numerous Iilustrations and 
Diagrams. Sent oat. aid for 75 cents. 

OWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





r 
Tue Buriper’s Guipr; or, Com- 
PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated 
by Sixty-six Engravings, which exhibit the Orders of 
Architecture. Designed for the use of Buil ters, Carpex- 
ters, and Jomers. By Asher Benjamin. Sheep, ¢z 50. 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
303 Broadway, New York. 
AN 


INFALLIBLE ReE- 
— od ree Rosy Cheeks and 
r uby 8 without the use of paint or 
Rosy Cheeks. lotions, may be found in HINTS TO- 
WARD PHYSICAL PER*ECTION. 

Price, #1, by mail. 











‘tne Minitwricut axp MILLer’s 
GUIDE, illustrated by twenty-eight descriptive piates, 
with additions and corrections. A valuable work. In 
one large volume. Sheep, prepaid by mail, $2 75. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
How to Waitt; 


A New Pockxer Manvat or Compostrion anp Lerrer 
Writing. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 


Bustvess Lerrers, Love Lerrers, 
Fami.y Lerrers, Nores anp Carns, anp 
Frrenp_y Lerrers, Newsparer ARTICLES ; 


or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this populdr and indis- 
pensable little manual. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Tax; 


A New Pocket Manvat or CONVERSATION AND Departs. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who weuld talk— 


CorkEcTLy, In THE Sxop, 

CLEARLY, In THE Drawrne-Room, 

FLUENTLY, Ly Desatine Soctery, 

Fororsty, Ly THE LecisLature, 
LOQUENTLY, AND Art Pus.ic Meetings, 

EFFECTIVELY ; ALL Occasions, 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on thi subject, in so small a space ; 
and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to BrEnave; 


A New Pocker Manvat or Rervsiican Eriquerre anp 
Gute To Correct Personat Hasrrs. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

At Ho As a Guest, 
In ConvERSATION, 
Ar PLaces or AMUSEMENT, 


= Sees, = a 
vt TABLE, N THE Comp. 
As A Host, In Coon bine 


This is the book you want. The New York Zeening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 80 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Busrnagss ; 

A New Pocket Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 

In THe CountinG-Room, For Tae Cierx, 

In THE STORE, For THe APPRENTICE, 

In THE SHopP, For tux Farmer-Boy, 

In THE MaeKer, For tur Boox-Acent, 

On THE Farm, For act Business Men, 

EvEerYwuHerg, For Everysopr. 

It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 

inently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes, 

Price, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


Fow.er anp WE ts. 
808 Broadway, New York. 


No Family should be without one. 


New anp Improvep Syrinesrs. 


—~ best ever offered tothe public, and at reduced 
prices. 
Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of a really good 
and sound Syrioye for sale. Many 
heretofore in market were made of 
a bad and rotten rubber, and did 
not give satisfaction. Those now 
piace = warranted. 

e shall send by mai —_ 
either No. 1 or hn ry for AY 
Water-Cure Establishments, Drug- 

and those who buy to sell 
again, furnished at a tiberal dis- 
count. Cash orders promptly at- 
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tended to. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
every |. HO HaS THE WELFARE 


\of bis pupils and of the rising generation in 
general at heart, should read PHYSICAL 

Teacher PERFECTION, and especialy the Chapters on 
» Education,” and “* Direct Physics! Cultare.” 


FARMERS AND THEIR WIvEs, 


Sons, and Daughters—al ought to see LIFE ILLUS 
TRATED. Only a Quarter for three months. 
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A POETICAL SKETCH OF Our presidents and patriarchs of yore And hosts of heroes from each clime and land 
| . Meet in mute congress face to face once more : Look from their walls—a noble, famous band. 
| FOWLER AND WELLS Webster, whose forehead “ was the forge of thought :” Within the bounds of this metropolis 
PHRENOLOGICAL MUSEUM, Calhoun, whose logic was from lightning caught ; There is no museum so grand as this; 
808 Broapway, New Youre. Clay, the master soul, whose magic tongue And yet the doors are opened widely, free, 
2 Through list’ning senates and through nations rung; For all to come from every land and sea. 
Mav is a living miracle to man. Benton, who climbed with weary steps and slow It is a link in the world’s history. 
From the past ages when his life began, The path of fame from humble life below; We see with our own eyes the dome of thought, 
Down to the present time, our pride and boast Adams, the scholar, statesman, diplomat, Where genius wove the strains our souls have caught ; 
Most studied, and least understood by most. And noble minister to lands afar— We touch the very skull where murders planned 
Now like an angel from the realms above— Shine here to-day with many a living star. Reddened with human blood a human hand ; 
Now but an animal whose lust is love— Great Cesar, emperor of ancient Rome, We see the pirate, and we feel the bone 
Now on the ladder Jacob saw in dreams, Spurzheim, Caldwell, Fowler, Gall, and Combe, That once was poised above a heart of stone ; 
“ Half dust, half deity,” by turns he seems. Melancthon, Clinton, Jackson, Cuvier, Cook, We count the teeth, ranged in the savage jaws 
Such are the thoughts that crowd upon the brain, Columbus, Nero, Fremont, Raphael, Brooke, Of cannibals who laughed at nature’s laws ; 
And flash like lightning in the summer rain, Angelo, Luther, Hamilton, and Burr, We face the grim and bronzed Egyptian there, 
In this Museum of the human race— Longworth, Lincoln, Douglas, Seward, Spring, Touch his hard skin and smooth his shining hair ; 
This grand bazaar of human head and face, Beranger, Paine, Goodyear, Kean, and King, And yet he lived when Pharaoh ruled the great— + 
Peopled with busts and pictures of the past, Rosa Bonheur, Rose, and Lucretia Mott, Perhaps he was prime minister of state. 
With those who live, and some who live too fast. Cady, M‘Lane, Humboldt, and Winfield Scott, We see the temple and the vacant throne, 
Philosophers, whose busy pens are laid Banks, Hyatt, Parker, Emerson, and Fay, But ruling reason that dwelt there is gone— 
Aside, while they are sleeping in the shade ; Cox, Cooper, Lancaster, Carlyle, and Gray, Gone is the spirit, and no words are there, 
Poets, who soared on wings of starry gold, Carter, Robinson, Morphy, and Paulseen, The eyeless sockets mock the curious stare. 
Whose hearts seem beating in their busts so cold; Lola Montez, and England’s noble queen, And must we all in future years be bound, 
Speakers, whose souls were fire, whose lips were flame, Macaulay, Giddings, Marshall, Gough, and Wright, Mere skeletons on shelves, or underground ? = 
In plaster here, proclaim their love of fame; Sayers, Heenan, Morrissey, and all who fight ; No! our short life will bloom with noble deeds, 
Stat , who lded empires by their skill ; Irving from Sunnyside, the Eva child, That spring from brains, as flowers sprout from seeds, V 
Soldiers, whose swords obeyed the iron will; Willis, the handsome bard of Idlewild; If we but follow the directing chart = 
Preachers, who stood betwixt the altar and the porch, Holmes, who dare not be as funny as he could— To lead the mind and light the loving heart. 
To blow the trumpet and to lift the torch, Are here in paint and plaster, bronze and wood. Here see the workers, uncrowned kings of earth, 
Tier upon tier, throng thick the peopled shelves, The shrewd unwrinkled Sage of Lindenwald, Lords of the land, without the badge of birth— 
To look at those who go on busts themselves. Sleek, smooth of cheek, obese, blue-eyed, and bald ; Bronzed baronets, red-faced, untitled squires, F¢ 
Sir Walter Scott, whose tales the nations read, A finely chiseled mouth, an eagle nose, Broad-shouldered dukes, who kindled freedom’s fires, 
Lifts high his laurel-leaved and sun-crowned head ; A tongue to hide, or cunningly disclose. Who need no coat of arms, no scroll of fame, AT 
Byron, whose fearful dream of darkness stole, He, like the martin, comes with summer leaves, No trumpeter to blow abroad their name. ra 
Like a black shade, upon his star-lit soul— And finds a welcome ‘neath our cottage eaves. They link the lakes and rivers with the sea, — 
The shadow of whose heart threw an eclipse There sits his son, the royal Duke of York, They fight the crim:on battles of the free, 
Upon the language of his pen and Ipis; No Irishman, although he’s been to Cork— They build the tapering spires and rounded domes, Gey 
Milton, the mighty bard, whose eyes were sealed, A gallant cavalier, who crossed the main, And the vast cities and our rural homes, The 
Because the glory to his soul revealed Kissed the fair queen, and then came back again, They swing the ax where the great forests bow, 
Could not be seen by any mortal eyes— Wearing the title and the star of fame, And reap the harvest just behind the plow ; Tall 
His sou! had vision, and transparent skies A prince in person and a prince in name; They pave our graded roads with iron bars, Gov 
Revealed to him the heavenly song, whose strain Brimful of humor, politics, and wit, And granite heap toward the glowing stars ; Sco! 
Proves that our Paradise is found again ; His memory lives in many a happy hit. The mason who like coral builds the walls, Moi 
Shakespeare, the wizard genius of his time, Like some stout oak that’s struggled with the storm, Within whose shadow trade and commerce crawls, ’ ti 
Whose name is linked with every thought sublime ; Broad-shouldered Corwin lifts his stately form, And he who bears the hod, hard-working Pat, h 
Franklin, who caught the lightning in the sky; Launching the lightning from electric eyes, Who heaps the bricks outside his faded hat; . 
Morse, who taught the messenger to fly ; As Jove throws thunder when the tempests rise, The doctor, whose profession is profound, -— 
Field, who stretched its bridge across the stormy sea ; Pouring the speech from his untutored mouth, Although it runs directly underground ; T 
Fulton, who harnessed waters for the free; Like the Ohio, *twixt the North and South. The lawyer, statesman, preacher, diplomat, T 
Channing, the mild reformer of bis day ; Mason, the statesman, with an air sublime, The artist, sinzer, and the wandering star, | 
Graves, whose sad victim sleeps with him in clay; Seems peering into past and future time ; With men of every class, and creed, and name, of 8 
An Indian chief, whose war-whoop shook the hills ; Hale, genial, witty, humorous at once, And every phase of fortune, life, and fame, an 
Ordenaux, the privateer, whose valor fills Cracks jokes and crowns with the same utterance ; | Are numerously represented here— port 
The heart with pride, the public chest with gold ; Sherman, the premier of his party’s band, | ‘This picture of our sublunary sphere. 
Pestalozzi, the teachers’ teacher, bold ; Whose heart beats audibly within his hand; gray 
Whitfleld, the preacher to the world at large, Wise, quick in council, and in battle brave, pho 
Forgetting sect, he made mankind his charge. Swift as the wind, and rostless as the wave ; OUR BABY. gall 
And here, too, is the mould of Sheridan, Sumner, the scholar, on whose classic brow PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. for | 
Though Byron said "twas broke in forming one such The rose is quenched in the white lily’s snow ; | uns 
Lord Brougham, thunderbolt of eloquence, {man ; And here the Apollo of the rostrum stands, } Dip you “Tite Tete baby? A 
And Silas Wright, whose words were common-sense ; Crushing a scroll in his uplifted hands, With her eyes so sparkling bright, b 
The witty charcoal sketcher, Joseph Neal, His gracious manner and his pleasant face, | And her skin go lily white, loc 
Whose head could think, and whose warm heart could Mark him the courtliest speaker of the race. Lips and cheeks of rosy light— pho 
Are represented on these shelves and walls, [feel, His mouth is sweet as Hybla’s luxaries, She is jen tee 4 ba gar 
Where ages past unto the present calls. His words as musical as swarming bees ; In the lot. hun 
Here, too, the mummy lifts the withered brow His classic speech clean cut, no word to spare, . 
That bowed in Thebes three thousand years ago ; Like a chaste statue by some master rare ; } eaten — oS Se Pa 
Denuded of each soft and radiant curl, Pure Pasian marble, with a pallid face, | All her little ways are witty ; H 
The smooth skull of the fair Circassian girl With lightning lips to rouse the human race. | When she sings her little ditty, His 
Stands where the wild gorillas—savage pair, Aye, Everett’s name is carved upon the stone } Every weal t=) pretty ind’ 
Threaten to crush the gentle maiden there. We raise above the grave of Washington ; Not another in the city and 
The representative of the Tycoon, And when that stone by time is rolled away, Sweet as she. E 
The Austrian’s (not Joseph) queer buffoon The soft-winged ange! of his fame shall stay. | You don’t think so? You ne’er saw her— 
Is on the shelf, but lo! his jests no more There looms a man with dreamy eyes, | Wish you could and 
Shall please the court or make the people roar. Whose soul has won its lightning from the skies, See her with her playthings clattering, he | 
Hear her little tongue a chattering, 
Cromwell, who dared the Parliament defy, Electric eloquence burns on his tongue, Little dancing feet come pattering ; hen 
Trusted in God and kept his powder dry. And echoes in the hearts of old and young: Think you would and 
Hark! hear ye not that soft and melting strain ? The name of Chapin, like our household words, Love her just as well as I do, 
Here Homer, Virgil, Chaucer, sing again ! Seems blown by winds and carolled by the birds. If you should. Ap] 
Now fancy hears the speech that can not fail to please, Beecher, whose heart is broader than his creed, Every grandma’s only darling, her 
Of Cicero and great Demosthenes ; Whose life is starred with many a noble deed, ee Pe. and bright obtenm, cha 
Here listening parliaments and princes sit, Is here. No doll in desk of gingerbread Is a treasure to her bosom, Fir 
Waiting to catch the words of Burke and Pitt; Is be. His heart beats thoughts into his head. As own — Ges 
Synod, association, conference, Here Tyng, the apostle of our Sunday-schools ; ” 
Speak here again in silent eloquence. Bellows, whose wondrous words can move our souls ; uray ey — — i 








